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We are happy to announce articles for our next number by Dr. D. G. 
Brinton on “Indian Languages;” Miss Zelia. Nuttall, on the “Calendar 
Stone;” Mr. Watson, of New Orleans, on the ‘‘Choctaws;” Dr. Wm. C, 
Winslow, “Notes on Egyptology;” Mr. C. Staniland Wake, on the “Chinese 
Symbol;” Mr. H. I. Smith, on the “Antiquities of the World’s Fair.” 

The Volume XVI promises to be an excellent one. We hope that, 
notwithstanding the depression of the times, we shall have not only the old 
subscribers’ support, but the addition of many new names. If each sub- 
scriber will make the effort to introduce the journal to others, we are sure 
that good results will come and we shall certainly appreciate the favor. 
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EARLY TRADERS AND TRADE-ROUTES IN 
ONTARIO AND THE WEST. 1760-83.* 


By Capt. Ernest CRUIRSHANK. 


The reason why I have included the “West” within the scope 
of this paper is, that from the conquest of Canada until about 
the year 1814, the whole region now forming the States of Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and for a considerable portion of that 
time, much of the present States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois still remained within the “sphere of British influ- 
ence,” long after it had actually ceased to be British territory. 
During the period named, practically the entire trade of this 
vast territory was conducted by English, Scotch and Canadian 
merchants, having Montreal as their base of supplies. From 
1763 to 1783, all these northwestern territories, together with 
Ontario, were administered as a part of the “Government” or 
Province ot Quebec. 

These traders acted an important part during the American 
Revolution and the war ot 1812, and it was largely due to their 
active loyalty and influence among the Indians that the western 
provinces were then preserved from becoming a part of the 
United States. British garrisons continued to occupy Detroit 
and Mackinac until 1796, and for twesty years afterwards 
the isolated settlers at Milwaukee, Green Bay and Prairie du 
Chien still professed themselves British subjects, and proudly 
kept the Union Jack flying over their trading stations. As late 
as 1818, I find a trader described, in a legal instrument, as 
“Amable Grignon, of the parish of Green Bay, Upper Canada.” 

The Indian tribes of this region continued to be. more or less, 
undér the control and superintendence ot the Indian department 
of Upper Canada until about filty years ago. Many of them 





*Read February 27, 1892, before the American Association, Section H. 
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made annual journeys from the banks of the Mississippi to 
Sandwich, Ontario, to receive their presents. When the cele- 
brated Black Hawk finally surrendered he was found to have 
carefully treasured a British flag and a medal of George the 
Third, given to his tribe half a century before. 

The conquest of Canada at once transferred the trade of the 
province and the vast interior country to the north and west 
from the hands of the French to those of English traders. Suc- 
cessive governors of Canada had actively exerted themselves 
to confine the English colonists to a comparatively narrow strip 
of land along the Atlantic seaboard, while they jealously re- 
tained the commerce of the great country behind almost exclu- 
sively in their own hands. In this policy they had been so far 
successful that in 1756 they held a chain of forts extending trom 
Montreal to the foot of the Rockies; the posts of Presqu’ Isle, 
Le Boeuf, Venango, Du Quesne, commanded the navigation of 
the Ohio. They had stations on the Chicago, St. Joseph’s, 
Wisconsin, Wabash and Illinois rivers, which quite monopolized 
the trade of the surrounding country. Thriving settlements of 
long-standing at Kaskaskia, St. Louis, New Orleans and else- 
where on the Mississippi gave them full control of that mighty 
river. They had establishments at Prairie du Chien and Lake 
Pepin, in Wisconsin. Pascoya, on the upper Saskatchewan, 
was 900 leagues beyond Mackinac, and the journey usually 
occupied three months. Their most western post was still 100 
leagues beyond Pascoya. La Verendrye, Le Gardeur de St. 
Pierre, De Niverville and other bold adventurers had explored 
the adjacent country. Determined efforts were made to wrest 
the trade of the northern Indians from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

any. The northern shore of Lake Superior and the rivers 
falling into the lake from that direction were thoroughly ex- 
plored. An expedition fitted out at Mackinac ascended the 
Michipicoton or Pijicic river as tar as they could go. Hauling 
their boats overland to the head of Moose river, they dropped 
swiftly down that stream and took the principal British factories 
on James Bay by surprise. They returned by the same route 
with their booty, and when the French flag was finally lowered 
at Mackinac, two small cannons were found there, which had 
been taken in this daring raid. 

It is still possible to ascertain pretty closely the extent and 
value of their trade as it existed in 1754, just before the final 
struggle began. The Indian country had been mapped out 
into districts, and traders were strictly prohibited from passing 
the limits of the districts for which they had obtained licenses. 
They were also forbidden to carry spirits, except for their own 
use, or to sell any to the Indians. Each trader was required to 
report at the post of his district before going out to trade, and 
again on returning. The commandant of this post heard the 
complaints of the Indians, and if they appeared well founded, 
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promptly redressed their grievances. As Sir Guy Carleton re- 
marked, “They did not depend on the number of troops, but on 
the discretion of their offivers, who learned the language of the 
natives, acted as magistrates, compelled the traders to deal 
equitably, and distributed the king’s presents; by this conduct 
they avoided giving jealousy, and gained tle affections of an 
ignorant, credulous and brave people, whose ruling passions are 
independence, gratitude, revenge, with an unconquerablelove of 
strong drink which must prove de-structive to them and the 
fur-trade if permitted to be sent among them; thus managing 
them by address where force could not avail, they reconciled 
them to their troops and by degrees strengthened their posts 
at Niagara, Detroit and Machilimackinac.” 

Ninety: canoes were annually permitted to go to the southern 
posts. These were Niagara, Toronto, Frontenac, La Presenta- 
tion, Detroit, Ouias, Miamis, Machilimackinac, La Baye, St, 
Joseph, Illinois and their several dependencies. Twenty-eight 
canoes were despatched to the northern posts, which were 
Temiscamingue, Chagouamigon, Nipigon, Gamanistigouia, 
Michipicoton, Mer du Ouest, Riviere des Kikipoux, Lake 
Huron and Belle Riviere. 
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The average value of each canoe eas estimated at 7,000 
livres. ‘Toronto and Frontenac were called the King’s Posts.* 
The trade there was conducted for the benefit of the crown and 
the furs so obtained were sold by public auction in Montreal. 
Toronto in particular was founded with the express object ot 
drawing trade away from the English post of Chouguen or Os- 
wego. About two-thirds of the entire Indian trade, it will be 





*In addition to those posts Kalui’s map indicates the out-stations : f Gaudalakia- 
gon, arn geey: d on the present site of Whitby and Redcharle, between Niagara and 
the mouth of the Genesee. 
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noticed, was carried on with the tribes of the far west. For 
many years the determined hostility of the Six Nations had 
hindered the French from the free navigation of the great lakes, 
but they then had several small ships of war on each of the 
lower lakes and an unarmed schooner upon Lake Superior. All 
of these vessels were frequently employed in transporting goods 
between the principal posts. 

Ample justice has been done to the great skill manifested by 
so many Frenchmen in the management of primitive people. 
“No other Europeans,” says Merivale, “have ever displayed 
equal talents for conciliating savages, or, it must be added, for 
approximating to their usages and modes oft life.” But truly 
remarkable as was the ascendancy acquired by Gautier, Lang- 
lade, La Corne and others, it is doubttul whether they ever pos- 
sessed as great and permanent an influence among the Indians 
——— Butler, McKee, Elliott, or Dickson. 

t is probable that a few ot the water-ways, portages and 
paths used by the Indians remained unknown to the hardy and 
adventurous Coureurs des Bois. But their knowledge was jeal- 
ously kept secret and much of it perished with them. Conse- 
quently, after the conquest, land and water routes formerly well 
known to the French had to be re-discovered or at least re-ex- 
plored by their successors. During the war, too, many of the 
less important trading-stations had been abandoned or destroyed. 

The old and favorite canoe-route from. Montreal to Lake 
Huron by way of the Ottawa, Lake Nipissing and French 
River, although interrupted by no less than forty-two portages 
and decharges, had never fallen into disuse, but four trading- 
houses upon the Ottawa alone had been recently abandoned and 
were already crumbling to ruin. One of these was fourteen 
leagues above the Longue Sault; une three leagues higher at 
the mouth of Hare River; another at the Isle des Allumettes, 
the fourth at the Riviere du Moine. A short portage connected 
a branch of the Ottawa with the Cataraqui and Lake Ontario. 

Missionary, soldier and trader had traversed in succession the 
route from the Bay of Quinti, by way ot Balsam Lake and Lake 
Simcoe to the once populous country of the Hurons. - The more 
direct route from Toronto to Lake Simcoe was also frequently 
used in the latter days of the French occupation. 

From Burlington Bay the Indians used a fortage into the 
Upper Thames and another from the forks of that river into 
Lake Erie at Point aux Pins. Three well defined trails led from 
different points on the Grand River to Lake Ontario, and there 
was also a fortage less than five miles in length from that stream 
into the Chippnwa. The carrying-place at Niagara Falls lay 
on the eastern bank of the river and was about nine miles long. 
Block-houses guarded the wharves at the landings, the lower 
being called Petite Marie, the upper, Little Niagara. Wind- 
lasses were used for hoisting heavy weights up the heights and 
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also for assisting vessels to overcome the rapids at Fort Erie. 
From Lake Erie the French made their way at an early date 
to Lake Chautauqua, thence down the Venango into the Ohio, 
but this route was soon abandoned for the shorter and easier 
one from Presqu’ Isle (Erie) to French Creek. Here they made 
so good a road that heavy cannon were easily hauled over it in 
the days when they held Fort du Quesne. The forts they had 
built at Presqu’ Isle, Venango and Le Boeuf were taken and 
destroyed by the Indians during Pontiac’s war. They werenot 
rebuilt, the route became disused and the road soon fell out of 
repair. 

There were three other much frequented water-routes from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio. A Portage ot a single mile connected 
the headwaters of the Cuyahoga with the Muskingum; another 
four miles in iength united the Sandusky with the Scioto. The 
carrying-place from the Miami of the Lakes to the Great Miami 
was nine miles long, and a branch of the former river interlocked 
with a branch of the Scioto. In the region watered by these 
rivers the fiercest struggle for trade had been waged, and here 
those inevitable collisions occurred which precipitated the con- 
quest. About three hundred English traders annually came 
over the mountains from Pennsylvania and Virginia. They 
usually ascended the Susquehanna, Juniata, or Potomac to the 
head of boat navigation and then made their way through the 


gaps of the hills to the nearest branch of the Ohio. Many of the 
Indians living in the vicinity were emigrants from the English 
colonies, who had settled there with the permission of the Six 
Nations by whom they were treated as allies or “ younger broth- 
ers”. From the first they were inclined to be yo, the 


English and regarded the French with suspicion. One English 
factory was established far up the Muskingum, another at Shan- 
noah (Shawnee-town) near the confluence of the Scioto with the 
Ohio, but their principal mart and place of trade was at Picki- 
willany (Piqua) on the upper waters of the Great Miami. From 
these posts individual traders, driving pack-horses before them, 
made their way to the different Indian settlements. As early 
as 1749, DeBienville reported that every village on the Ohio 
and its tributaries had one or more English traders living in it, 
and that each of these had men employed in transporting their 
furs. Raymond, the commandant of the French post on the 
Miami of the’ Lakes, at the same time described the feeling of 
the Indians as decidedly hostile to his countrymen. 

The Six Nations claimed the sovereignty over the country of 
the south side of Lake Erie, nearly as far west as the Sandusky 
river. They held it solely as a hunting ground, making no 
attempt at a permanent settlement. They also claimed the 
lands on either side of the Ohio, from its source to the mouth of 
the Wabash. The Delawares, reduced to less than 500 warriors, 
had taken up their residence on the Muskingum, and the Shaw- 
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nees, another allied tribe, numbering 300 fighting men, were 
seated on the Scioto, Neither of these tribes raised much grain, © 
They maintained themselves almost entirely by hunting, at 
which they were very expert. The Wyandots (frequently called 
Hurons) occupied a very fertile tract of land on the Sandusky 
river. The number of adult males was variously estimated at 
from two to six hundred. The villages were composed of regu- 
larly framed houses, neatly covered with bark. They were 
considered the richest and most industrious Indians on the 
continent. Mr. McKee told Governor Simcoe that when he 
first became acquainted with these people (about 1750) they 
would frequently change their dresses eight or ten times in the 
course of an evening, when holding one of their grand dances, 
and that each dress was so loaded with ornaments as to be 
valued at £40 or £50. They bred many horses, black cattle, 
and hogs, and grew great quantities of grain, not only for their 
own use, but tor the supply of the neighboring tribes that pre- 
ferred to employ themselves entirely in hunting, 

In 1752 Charles de Langlade, at the head of a band of 
Chippewas, destroyed the English factory at Pickiwillany, and 
the remaining traders were soon chased from the Ohio Valley. 
The neighboring Indians then passed for a few years under 
French influence, but never seem to have become actively 
hostile to the English. When the war was over, the trading- 
posts were not re-established, as the Indians could be easily 
supplied from Pittsburg or Detroit. 

This province, as far north as the borders of Lake Michigan, 
was frequented only by roving bands of Missassaugas, who 
seldom remained long in one place. At the date of the con- 
quest, their principal village seems to have been near the present 
site of Toronto. 

A remnant of the Hurons, christianized and superintended by 
a French missionary, were settled opposite the village of Detroit. 

The French inhabitants of Detroit already numbered 2,500. 
The settlement extended seven or eight miles on both sides of 
the river and was in a flourishing condition, The settlers grew 
a considerable quantity of grain and bred many cattle, but they 
devoted their attention chiefly to the fur trade, which was great 
and lucrative. Tribes of the Ottawa confederacy numbering 
about goo warriors had their villages in the immediate vicinity. 

From Detroit the favorite route to the Illinois and the Missis- 
sippi was by the Miami; of the lakes and its tributary, the Au 
Glaize, from which there was a portage of twelve miles to the 
Wabash. The distance to Fort Miamis, on the Au Glaize, was 
216 miles. A few French and _halt-breed families occupied a 
deserted fort, and the Miami village opposite could turn out 250 
fighting men. Thence to Ouias or Ouiatanon hard by, a popu- 
lous Kickapoo village, with the principal town] of the Ouias 
(Weas) directly opposite, was 183 miles of rather difficult navi- 
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gation. Vincennes, 240 miles further down the Wabash, had 
long been an important station. A trading-house had been es- 
tablished there in the same year that Penn had founded Phila- 
delphia. The permanent population of the French village did 
not exceed four hundred persons, but the Indians for a great 
distance around constantly resorted to this place for their sup- 
plies, and trade was brisk. The distance by land across the 
prairie to the Illinois was estimated at 240 miles. 

Much shorter, but less frequented, was the land-route from 
Detroit to Fort St. Joseph, on the river of the same name, situ- 
ated close beside a village of 200 Ottawa warriors and another 
of 150 Pottawatomies. From this place there was a portage of 
four miles to the Kankakee, a branch of the Illinois. The dis- 
tance by water to the Mississippi was 541 miles. There was a 
second portage from the St. Joseph to the Wabash. The 
Chicago river was connected in a similar manner with another 
branch of the Illinois. All of these routes were much used by 
the Mackinac traders. 

The French settlements on the Hlinois were flourishing and 
populous. As early as 1750, Pere Vivier had estimated their 
population at 1100 whites, 300 negro and 60 Indian slaves. At 
the date of the conquest it was believed to have increased to 
2,050 whites, and 900 negroes, but many soon afterwards elected 
to tollow the French flag across the Mississippi rather than sub- 
mit to English rule. 1n 1765, the geographer, Hutchins, stated 
that Kaskaskia had a population of 500 whites and 400 or 500 
negroes; Prairie du Rocher, 100 whites and 80 negroes; Ca- 
hokia, 300 whites and 80 negroes. 

The station of Michilimackinac, situated on the western shore 
of the straits of the same name, was the distributing point for 
the trade of the farther west and northwest. It had been 
shrewdly built on the very boundary line between the territories 
of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indians, so that when these two 
nations Came to trade, each could encamp on its own lands 
within a stone’s throw ot the stockade, which stood so near the 
water’s edge that the waves trequently dashed against the pali- 
sades. The Jesuit mission of Saint Ignace and about thirty 
houses stood within. Twenty miles to westward lay the Ottawa 
village of L’ Arbre Croche, having a population of 1,500 
Christian Indians, principally engaged in agriculture. In fact, 
the traders of the post were wholly dependent upon them for 
provisions, both for their expeditions into the fur-country to the 
west and north and when returning to Montreal. 

A number of French tamilies had already taken up their per- 
manent residence on Green Bay, near the mouth of the Fox 
river, where they cultivated small farms and gained a comfort- 
able living by selling their surplus products to passing traders. 
The Fox and Wisconsin rivers afforded an easy and tolerably 
direct passage to the Mississippi. 
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The principal village of the Winnebagoes or Puants stood on 
an island in the lake to which they bequeathed their name. The 
capital of the Sacs, on the Wisconsin river, was described by 
Carver as the largest and best-built Indian town he had ever 
seen in the course of his extensive experience. It consisted of 
about ninety houses, each of them large enough to shelter 
several families, built of hewn plank, neatly jointed, and covered 
so securely as to be proof against the heaviest rains. The 
streets were regular and spacious. The inhabitants tilled their 
gardens energetically, and grew such quantities of corn and 
vegetables that this was considered the best market to purchase 
provisions of any within several hundred miles. The male popu- 
lation of the tribes between Green Bay and the Mississippi was 
not believed to exceed 1,200, divided in the following propor- 
tions: Menomonees, 110; Folles-Avoines, 100; Winebagoes or 
Puants, 300; Sacs, 300; Foxes, 320. 

An Indian village of almost three hundred houses occupied 
the site of Prairie du Chien, and a considerable number of 
French traders made it their headquarters. The neighboring 
tribes, and even those living on the most remote branches of the 
Mississippi, annually assembled there about the end of May, 
with the furs they had obtained during the winter. A general 
council of the chiefs was then held to determine whether they 
should sell their peltry to the traders who came there to pur- 
chase, or take them to the French posts in Louisiana, 

All of the smaller trading stations to the north and west of 
Mackinac had been abandoned during the war, except one 
occupied by J. B. Cadotte, at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Ottawas and Sioux and the Indians of Wisconsin gen- 
erally, remained firmly attached to the French interest, and it 
was from these hardy and warlike tribes that they obtained their 
most efficient auxiliaries. Picked bands of these Indians had 
defeated Braddock, on the Monongahela, and participated in 
the French triumphs at Oswego and Lake Champlain. 

The number of Indians living to the north of Lake Superior 
and Huron was vaguely estimated at 12.000 fighting men, 
chiefly Saulteaux and'the clans of the great Ottawa confederacy. 
Those of Lake Nipissing, frequently termed the Lake Indians, 
were conjectured in the same loose o7 to amount to half that 
number, but very little was known about them, as they had 
scarcely any commerce with the whites. They had no fire- 
arms and seemed to have no intercourse of any kind with other 
tribes. Rogers said that they appeared “to live as independent 
as if they had a whole world to themselves.” 

Traders from the English colonies hastened to occupy the 
new channels of trade suddenly opened to them by the fortunes 
of war. They followed hard on the heels of the victorious 
armies, and sometimes even preceded them. 

When on his way to Detroit in 1761, Sir William Johnson 
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found that a storehouse had already been built at the upper 
landing on the Niagara by Rutherford, Duncan & Co., who 
were preparing to monopolize the carrying-place around the 
falls under authority of a permit from General Amherst. They 
had discovered a large quantity of hand-sawn plank left by the 
French in the Chippewa creek, and were using it to build a 
small vessel for the purpose of exploring the unknown shores of 
the upper lakes. 

Other merchants established themselves at Oswego, where, 
for a few years, they carried on a greater Indian trade than at 
any other place on the continent. 

One of the first English merchants to make his way to the 
Lake Superior country was Alexander Henry, who published 
an account of his early travels, in 1809. In 1760, he accom- 
panied General Ambherst’s army in its advance upon Montreal, 
taking with him three boats loaded with merchandise. By 
singular ill-luck or mismanagement all his boats were swamped 
in attempting to run the rapids at the Cedars, and he lost his 
entire stock. Undismayed by this disaster, Henry immediately 
hurried back to Albany and secured a fresh supply. These 
were quickly sold at Fort Levi. Tempted by dazzling tales of 
the ease and rapidity with which fortunes were made at Mack- 
inac, the great fur market of the west, he resolved to go there 
next year. Even then he was not destined to be first in the field, 
for General Gage had already granted a passport for that place 
to Henry Bostwick, and it was with difficulty that he was per- 
suaded to issue another, as the French posts west of Detroit 
had not yet been surrendered, and the Indians were reported to 
be verv hostile to the English. Henry’s persistence finally tri- 
umphed, and early in the spring of 1761, he set out on his 
journey with several large canoes heavily loaded. Following 
the Ottawa route he reached Mackinac several days in advance 
of a body of soldiers, sent from Detroit to take possession of 
the fort. He tound Mr. Bostwick already there, and their lives 
seem to have been in some danger until the troops arrived. 
Detachments were immediately sent to occupy St. Joseph, Green 
Bay and Sault Ste. Marie, but as the public buildings at the 
latter place were accidentally burnt soon afterwards, its garrison 
was withdrawn. 

When Mackinac was taken by the Indians, Henry, Bostwick, 
Ezekiel Solomons (another English merchant) and about three 
hundred French Canadian Voyageurs and others were made 
prisoners. A Mr. Tracy was the only English trader who was 
killed on that occasion. The small garrisons at St. Joseph’s 
and Green Bay were next to surrender. In this extremity 
Cadotte, of Saulte Ste. Marie, proved himself a true friend to 
the English. He dissuaded the Chippewas of Lake Superior 
from joining Pontiac, and used his influence to obtain the release 
of the prisoners. Henry was sent by way of Lake Simcoe and 
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Toronto to Niagara, where he arrived in time to accompany © 
Bradstreet’s avenging army to Detroit, in command of a small 
party of friendly Indians. 

In 1765, a regulation was adopted, prohibiting all white men 
from trading to westward of Detroit without a license, and 
Henry’s perseverance was rewarded by the monopoly of the 
trade of Lake Superior. He. seems to have had no ready 
money, but he promptly bought four freighted canoes at twelve 
months’ credit for 10,000 pounds of beaver. This fur was then 
worth 2/6a pound. At Mackinac the value of every com- 
modity was reckoned in pounds of beaver. Manufactured 
goods of every kind brought fabulous prices. A stroud blanket 
was valued at ten beaver skins; a trade-musket at twenty; a 
pound of powder or a two-pound axe at two; a knife or a 
pound of ball at one. For a shirt Henry had shortly before 
paid ten pounds of beaver, and fifteen for a pair of leggings. 
Even when a man went to the garrison-canteen he took with 
him a marten skin (worth 1/6) to pay tor his drink. 

Henry took Cadotte into partnership, and apparently put the 
trade of Sault Ste. Marie and the north shore into his hands. 
He next engaged twelve boatmen, at one hundred pounds of 
beaver each, for the season, and bought for their provisions fifty 
bushels of Indian corn, for ten pounds of beaver a bushel, and 
the customary allowance of tallow, at a dollar a pound. Upon 
arriving at Chagouamigon (or Chequamegon) bay, where the 
French had formerly a trading post upon an island, he found the 
Indians destitute and almost naked, and was obliged to advance 
them at once goods to the value of 3,000 beaver skins. The 
result of the winter’s trade was 150 packs of beaver, weighing 
a hundred pounds each, and twenty-five packs of otter and 
marten. \ 

In his second venture, he advanced to each male Indian goods 
valued at one hundred pounds of beaver, and to each woman, 
thirty pounds’ worth. As a proof of the remarkable honesty of 
these people, he relates that, although he had advanced to them 
at this time goods to the value of two thousand beaver skins, 
not more than thirty skins were unpaid in the spring, and that 
this loss was due to the death of an Indian, whose family 
brought in all the furs he possessed and offered to pay for the 
remainder. 

Upon again returning to Mackinac, he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Alexander Baxter, who had come from England to exam- 
ine the depusits of copper ore on Lake Superior, and he threw 
himself; with his accustomed energy, into this mining project. 
A company was soon formed, composed of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, Hon. Charles Townshend, Sir Samuel Tutchet, Mr. 
Baxter, Russian. consul in London, and a Mr. Cruikshank, in 
England, and Sir Wm. Johnson and Mr. Alex. Baxter, in America. 
In 1770, Mr. Baxter returned trom England with the necessary 
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authority to begin operations. Bostwick and Henry were next 
taken into partnership, probably to make use of their local 
knowledge and influence. During the winter they built a barge 
and a sloop of forty tons at Point aux Pins near Sault Ste Marie, 
and in May, 1771, they sailed with a party of miners for Ontonagan, 
where they built a house and opened a mine. The miners were 
left there during the winter and in the following spring a boat 
was sent to them with a supply of provisions. On the 2oth of 
June it returned with the entire party. The mine had suddenly 
caved in and they had failed to find silver ore in paying quanti- 
ties. In August of that year they began working a vein of 
copper on the north shore, and during the season of 1773 pene- 
trated about thirty feet in the rock. The vein then rapidly dimin- 
ished in size and was abandoned. This failure, combined with 
the high price of labor and provisions and the difficulty of 
obtaining mining supplies, thoroughly disheartened the English 
shareholders and they declined to proceed.* 

During these years Henry had continued to trade with the 
Indians of Lake Superior, but he soon determined to seek the 
new and promising field of trade in the Canadian northwest. 

A trader, whose name I have not ascertained, had sent several 
canoes as far as Rainy lake, in 1765. The Indians there, having 
been without supplies for several years, detained and plundered 
them. He repeated his attempt the next year with the same 
result. With astonishing perseverance, he fitted out a third 
expedition in 1767, and was rewarded with success. Leaving 
part of his goods at Rainy lake to be traded out among the 
Indians there, he was permitted to proceed with the remainder 
der beyond Lake Winnipeg. Other traders soon followed in 
his footsteps. In 1769, the brothers Frobisher formed a part- 
nership with Todd and McGill of Montreal, tor. the purpose of 
prosecuting this trade on a large scale. The Indians of Rainy 
lake were not yet entirely conciliated and plundered their canoes, 
but, before they were informed of this disaster, their supply of 
goods for the next year were at the Grand Portage, and they 
were in a manner forced to proceed. Their second venture was 
successful, and they reached lake Winnipeg in 1770. The 
partnership was then enlarged, and, to borrow their own words, 
“Having men of conduct and abilities to conduct it in the interior 
country, the Indians were abundantly supplied .and at the same 
time well treated; new posts were discovered as early as the 
year 1774, which to the French were totally unknown, and had 
we not been interrupted by new adventurers, the public, in the 
course of a few years, would have been well acquainted with 
the value and extent of that country.” 





*General Gage remarked that “this want of success was not so much owing to 
the mismanagement of their agent as to want of foresight in providing the necessities 
requisite for such an undertaking, the want of which, at. that immense distance, 
=_ have overturned their scheme at ohce.””—Letter to Captain Vatts, 26th December, 
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Cadotte and Henry may probably be classed among these 
new adventurers. Their first expedition to the northwest of 
Lake Superior was undertaken in 1775. When crossing Lake 
Winnipeg they fell in with Peter Pond, Joseph and Thomas 
Frobisher, and Mr. Paterson, of Montreal, all bound for the 
mouth of the Saskatchewan. The united fleet then numbered 
thirty canoes, manned by one hundred and thirty men. At Fort 
Cumberland they separated,’Pond going to Fort Dauphin, 
Cadotte to Fort des Prairies with four canoes, and the Fro- 
bishe:s and Henry to the Churchill river with ten others. Four 
different interests were then struggling for the trade of the 
Saskatchewan valley, but they soon combined to keep up prices. 
A trade-musket was valued at twenty beaverskins; a stroud 
blanket at ten; a white blanket at eight; a one pound axe at 
three; half a pint of powder or ten bullets at one. Their great- 
est profit, however, was made from the sale of knives, beads, 
flints, awls, and other small articles. Henry charged his rivals, 
the factors of the Hudson Bay Company, with practicing many 
gross impositions upon the natives, such as the sale of prints for 
charms and sugar and spice as medicines. Trade was remark- 
ably brisk and lucrative. During the winter of 1775-6 from 
twenty to thirty Indians daily arrived at Henry’s station on the 
Churchill, loaded with the finest quality of furs, and in the fol- 
lowing June he purchased 12,000 beaverskins in three days. 

Major Robert Rogers, the celebrated partisan, was one of 
the first English colonists to explore the country around the 
great lakes, and while in command at Mackinac he appears to 
have dabbled in the enticing fur-trade. As early as 1765 he 
published a small book entitled “A Concise Account of North 
Awerica.” Stating his qualifications as an authority on the 
subject in the preface, he said: “This river (the St. Lawrence) 
I have traced, and am pretty well acquainted with the country 
adjacent to it as far up as Lake Superior, and with the country 
from the Green bay to the Mississippi, and trom thence down 
to the mouth of the Mississippi at the gulf of Mexico. I have 
also traveled the country adjacent to the Ohio and its principal 
branches, and that between the Ohio and Lakes Erie and Mich- 
igan and the countries of the southern Indians.” 

Jonathan Carver, a New Englander, wrote an interesting 
narrative of his travels in the west during the years 1766-8. 
Furnished by Major Rogers with a letter of credit on some 
English and Canadian traders who were going to the Mississippi, 
he left Mackinac on the 3d of September, 1766, and reached 
LaBaye on the 18th. The fort at that place, as well as the one 
at St. Joseph’s, had been abandoned since Pontiac’s war, and 
was fast falling to ruin. He stayed there two days, but arrived 
at the Winnebago town on the 25th. Eight days’ paddling 
brought them to the carrying-place leading to the Wisconsin, 
from whence he gained the Mississippi by easy stages. At 
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Lake Pepin he noticed the ruins of St. Pierre’s deserted station. 
He ascended the Mississippi to the mouth of the St. Pierre and 
went up the latter river about two hundred miles. French 
traders from Louisiana had been among ‘the Indians in this 
quarter telling them that their French father would soon awake 
and he was shown belts of wampum conveying this message 
that they had delivered. After returning to Prairie du Chien tor 
supplies, he again went up the Mississippi to the Chippewa, 
which he ascended as far as he could go. He then carried his 
canoe into a stream flowing into Lake Superior, which he 
named Goddard’s river, in nonor of a well-known Montreal 
merchant, James Stanley Goddard, who had rendered him some 
assistance in the course of his journey. 

He next. visited the Grand Portage, where he learned that 
those who went on the northwest trade were obliged to convey 
their canoes and baggage overland about nine miles to a chain 
of small lakes, and relates that they were in the habit of resorting 
to Fort LaReine, on a river flowing into Lake “Winnepeck,” 
to trade with the “Assinipoils.” Coasting along the north shore 
of Lake Superior and Huron, he made his way back to Detroit. 

Louis Chevalier, a French Canadian trader, who had acquired 
great influence among the neighboring tribes, continued to reside 
at St. Joseph’s until removed by force during revolution. His 
establishment then numbered fifty men, women and children. 
By turns trusted and suspected, Chevalier appears, on the whole, 
to have been faithful to his allegiance during the contest. Like 
many others of his calling, he had taken an Indian wife, and 
one of his half-breed chilldren, Amable Chevalier, rendered 
important services during the war of 1812. 

A member of the noted Lorimier family had a trading-house 
for many years near the portage from the Miami of the Lakes, 
which became a favorite halting place for war parties from 
Detroit in their raids upon Kentucky. Loraine, LaMotte, 
Richardville, and many other unlicensed traders were perma- 
nent residents of Ouiatenon and Vincennes. As at Detroit, 
most of the inhabitants at those places subsisted by the fur 
trade, The furs obtained at Ouiatenon were supposed to be 
worth £8,000 annually. The exports from Vincennes were 
estimated at £5,000. Among the English, at least, these settle- 
ments had an evil reputation. Croghan, in 1765, terms the 
inhabitants “an idle, lazy set, a parcel of renegades trom Canada, 
much worse than the Indians.” Sir Wm. Johnson, five years 
later, speaks of them as “that lawless colony on the Wabash, 
who are daily increasing in numbers, and whilst they particu- 
larly hate us as English, are really enemies of all government.” 
Making due allowance for natural prejudice, these estimates of 
their character seem fully justified by their contemptible conduct 
during the revolution. 

The trade of this region, however, was not undisputed. The 
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merchants of Detroit complained that in 1765, when they were 
prohibited from going among the Indian villages for fear of 
renewing their hostility, French and Spanish traders from the 
Mississippi had come within sixty miles of Detroit and carried 
off the turs tor which they had already advanced goods the year 
before. At the same time, Mr. Fraser, who had been sent to 
take possession of Kaskaskia, found the shops and most of the 
houses at that place crammed with goods from New Orleans. The 
merchants in general protested vigorously against any regula- 
tions that would prevent them from going among the distant 
tribes and urged that it these were enforced they would have 
the effect of diverting trade from the St. Lawrence and turning 
it down the Mississippi. Besides the French and Spanish they 
sometimes had to compete with enterprising English traders 
from the southward, who were neither hampered by moral nor 
legislative restraints. An item in the Annual Register for 1767 
informs us that “Messrs. Ferguson and Atkins, two Indian 
traders, had lately returned (to Mobile) from a town 1100 miles 
up the great river Mississippi, where they had each married the 
daughters of an Indian chief and thereby established a mart tor 
beavers’ fur, deerskins, etc., from which great advantages were 
expected,” 

On the other hand, Sir William Johnson, in the light of long 
personal experience as a trader, insisted earnestly on the necessity 
of regulating the traffic. His correspondence abounds with 
complaints “of the irregularity with which trade is conducted, 
through the want of sufficient powers to regulate it.” The 
picture he drew of the conduct and character of many of the 
traders is unpleasing, if instructive. “When the Indians are 
assembled on public aftairs,” he wrote to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
on the 14th August, 1770, “there are always traders secreted in 
the neighborhood, and some publicly, who not only make them 
intoxicated during the time intended for public business, but 
afterwards get back the greater part of their presents in exchange 
for spirituous liquors, thereby defeating the intentions of the 
crown and causing them to commit many murders and disorders 
as well amongst the inhabitants as themselves.” In a speech 
addressed to him on the 4th of March, 1768, the Indian spokes- 
man had said: “The rum bottles hang at every door to steal our 
lands, and instead of the English protecting us, as we thought 
they would do, they employed superior cunning to wrong us; 
they murdered our people in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and all 
over the country, and the traders begin more and more to 
deceive.” 

Again, in 1772, Johnson wrote: “The Indians complain of the 
great cargoes.of rum which of late, in particular, are sent amongst 
them, to their ruin, as they call it, and beg that it may not be 
suffered to come near their castles or hunting-grounds, * * * 
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The complaints made daily by the Indians of the abuses and 
irregularities of trade are many and grevious, and doubtless will 
be made use of by them in case of a defection in any quarter. 
* * * The common traders, or factors, who are generally 
rapacious, ignorant, and without principle, pretending to their 
merchants that they cannot make good returns unless they are 
at liberty to go where and do as they please. * * * They 
are daily guilty of the most daring impositions,. * * * Most 
of these evils result from the rapid intrusions on Indian lands 
and the unrestrained irregularities in trade to which I see no 
period from any steps that are likely to be taken in the colonies.” 


These complaints referred particularly to the older provinces, 
where the legislatures declined or neglected to impose regula- 
tions, and he congratulated Sir Guy Carleton upon the general 
absence of these abuses in his government. But unlicensed 
traders found their way into Canada, and Johnson asserted that 
some of the French Canadian traders were disloyal and were 
inciting the Indians to hostilities. Canadian merchants whom 
Carleton consulted, denied the charge indignantly and instanced 
the. general good conduct of their countrymen during Pontiac’s 
war as a proof of their trustworthiness. 


In response to many urgent appeals on the 15th of April, 1768, 
Lord Hillsborough at length addressed a circular to the gov- 
ernors of all the British provinces in America, in which he said: 
“The objects which, upon this occasion, will principally demand 
the attention of the several colonies are to provide by the most 
effectual laws for preventing any settlements being made beyond 
the line which shall be agreed upon with the Indians and for 
the control and punishment of those atrocious frauds and abuses 
which have been practiced by the traders and have been one 
principal cause of the disaffection of the savages.” 

These apparently reasonable and prudent recommendations 
were either ignored altogether by the local legislatures or 
resented as an improper attempt to interfere in their local affairs, 
and five years later his successor, Lord Dartmouth, confessed 
his utter helplessness to afford a remedy. “As the colonies,” he 
said, “do not seem disposed to concur in any general regula- 
tions for Indian trade, I am at a loss to suggest any mode by 
which this important service can be otherwise provided for than 
by the interposition of the supreme legislature, the exertion of 
which would be inadvisable until truth and connection have 
removed the unhappy prejudices which have so long prevailed 
in the colonies on this subject.” Inthe eyes of typical American 
historian, a British minister is always the haughty noble, always 
stupid, always selfish, always insolent. The colonist to whom 
his policy proved obnoxious is as inevitably the pure patriot, 
intelligent, firm, and honest. It is not surprising then that this 
feeble attempt to protect the Indians should often be enumerated 
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among the crimes of a wicked ministry and the worst of motives 
assigned for it. 

Even in Canada the regulations of the governor were sys- 
tematically evaded and disregarded. This unfortunate state of 
affairs culminated in the wanton anJ] brutal murder of several 
Indians, among whom were a woman anda child, on the north 
shore of Lake Erie, by a trader of the worst reputation, named 
Ramsay. The murderer was arrested and sent down to Montreal 
for trial, but after long confinement, had to be released for lack 
of evidence.* 

The frontiers of New York and Pennsylvania swarmed with 
bos-lopers (bosch-loopers), the Dutch counterpart of the reckless 
Coureurs des bois. The excitement and uncertainty prevailing 
in all the colonies encouraged them in their defiance of the 
officers of the crown and prevented punishment of their crimes. 


The revolution followed and the occupation of Montreal for 
several months by the Americans in 1775-6 materially dislocated 
the trade of the province. The adhesion of the western Indians, 
with a few exceptions, to the crown had the effect of cutting off 
all trade with the settlements south of the lakes, and the posts of 
Niagara, Detroit and Mackinac became of more consequence 
than ever. 

Charles de Langlade and his nephew, Gautier de Verville, once 
more led the Indians of the Northwest, to the relief of Montreal. 

ae They were ably seconded by DeQuindre, LaMotte, LaBute, and 
" other French Canadians. Alexander McKee and Matthew 
Elliott, traders of long experience and marked ability, fled from 
Pittsburg to Detroit, where they were at once employed by the 
lieutenant-governor in the Indian department. Both of them 
soon acquired an extraordinary influence among all the tribes in 
the vicinity, which they retained during the remainder of their 
lives, 

Other traders, like Godfroid de Linctot, Hammelin and Mc- 
Carty, joined the revolutionary party, but their efforts among the 
Indians had slight success. 

In May, 1777, instructions were issued by the governor to 
permit no vessels or boats, except those of Indians, to navigate 
the lakes without satisfactory passports, and prohibiting the 
construction of any vessel larger than a common row-boat. All 
vessels already afloat were to be taken into the public service. 
To compensate the merchants as much as possible for the loss 
and inconvenience they must necessarily sustain from this arbi- 
trary measure, the commanders of these vessels were instructed, 
whenever possible, to assist in transporting their goods free of 
charge, merely taking an acknowledgment from the owner for 
the service performed. In the autumn of 1779, when Niagara 


















































*For Ramsay’s own version of this affair vide P. Campbell’s travels. 
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was threatened with an attack, passes were refused to everybody. 
Yet, side by side with the military operations, in spite of all 
restrictions and obstacles, the trade went on with undiminished 
energy. 

A memorial from “the merchants and traders of Montreal to 
the great carrying place in Lake Superior and the interior coun- 
try, commonly named the North or Mer de Ouest,” presented 
to General Haldimand in May, 1780, estimated the annual returns 
from their operations in that part of the country for a number of 
years previous at £50,000 worth of furs, They stated that 300 
men were employed by them, who usually returned to Grand 
Portage from the interior between the 1oth of June and the 15th 
of July to deliver their furs and receive supplies for the next 
year. They had not been permitted, as in former years, to pur- 
chase provisions of any kind for the use of these men at Mackinac 
and Detroit, in the autumn of 1779, owing to the increased 
demands of the garrison and Indians, and consequently were 
obliged to send everything from Montreal, a distance of 1,350 
miles to Grand Portage, and 1,800 miles further to their most remote 
stations, “Sometimes,” they added dismally, “it happens that 
winter sets in before your memorialists can arrive at the factories 
where they intend to pass the winter, and when that unfortunate 
circumstance takes place there are instances of several having 
strayed, and even so direful have the consequences been as to 
occasion the casting of lots for an unhappy victim to serve as 
food for his more unhappy companions.” This memorial was 
signed by John Porteous, Holmes & Grant, Simon McTavish, 
Charles Grant, Todd & McGill, Benjamin & Joseph Frobisher, 
McGill & Paterson, Forest Oakes, George McBeth, and Adam 
JLymburner, Most of these ranked among the leading merchants 
of the province. 


Besides twenty canoes designed to supply the local trade of 
Mackinac, licenses were issued in 1778 for sixty-one canoes 
destined for places beyond, exclusive of the northwest trade, 
which was mainly conducted from Grand Portage. These were 
distributed in the following proportions: two to Grand river; 
three to Grand river and the Mississippi; six to the Mississippi; 
two to the northwest; twelve to the Illinois; twenty-one to La 
Baye and the Mississippi; eight to Nipigon; three to Lake 
Superior, and four to Prairie du Chien. Included in their car- 
goes were 680 fusees and 29,575 pounds of powder, The mer- 
chants trading in this quarter soon after formed an association 
which they termed “the general store,” having a nominal capital 
of 29% canoes and 438,750 “ures in merchandise. Nine of the 
partners are named as residing in Montreal; seven at Mackinac; 
six at the Mississippi; and one at each of the following places: 
Akikemazac, Deux Riviéres, Grand River, La Baye, La Point, Lake 
Superior, Matchedash, Riviére au Sable, St. Joseph’s, and Sag- 
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inaw. Theprincipal merchants living at Mackinac were Matthew 
Lesley, David McCrae, John McNamara, Patrick Duggan, Henry 
Bostwick and Benjamin Lyons. Mention is made of Lyons as 
the owner of houses at the mouth of French River, and Alexis 
Campion is named as residing at Matchedash bay. 

This combination of interests was promoted by Major de 
Peyster, the commander of the garrison, with the object of 
driving out of the country the unlicensed traders, of whom there 
seems to have been a good many scattered among the Indian 
villages. One of these,a negro from St. Domingo, known by 
the singular name of Baptiste Point au Sable, was captured at 
the River du Chemin; and another, rendered desperate by pur- 
suit, blew himself to pieces with a barrel of gunpowder rather 
than surrender. 

In the summer of 1778, a strong body of Virginians took 
possession of Kaskaskia and followed up their success by the 
capture of Vincennes; in both instances being joined by many 
disaffected inhabitants. The principal trade ot the Illinois was 
in consequence diverted from Mackinac to the Spanish posts 
beyond the Mississippi. A party from Kaskaskia plundered the 
traders at St. Joseph’s, but was pursued and defeated. Hostile 
Indians and half- breeds, instigated by the Spaniards and Virgin- 
ians, constantly menaced St. Joseph’s, LaBaye and even Grand 
Portage. A small detachment of regular soldiers was sent from 
Mackinac in 1780 to the latter place, where they built a block- 
house for the protection of the merchants. Militia officers were 
stationed at LaBaye, St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s, and scouting 
parties dispatched in various directions. Finally two expeditions, 
each composed of a few regular soldiers and volunteer militia 
and a considerable number of Indians, were sent against the 
Illinois and the Spanish frontiers, One of these, under Charles 
de Langlade, proceded by way of Chicago directly to the Illinois. 
The other, commanded by Capt. Hesse (late of the 60th}, fol- 
lowed the Fox and Wisconsin rivers to the Mississippi. This 
party built a stockade at Prairie du Chien, where it was joined 
by a large body of Sioux. Théy next seized the lead mines and 
captured some boats with stores, but were afterwards repulsed in 
attacks on the Spanish forts at St. Louis and Cahokia, although 
they brought off a number of prisoners and inflicted much 
damage. 

Taken as a whole, the trade of Mackinac and all places be- 
yond, including the northwest, produced annually £100,000 
worth of furs, or about half the entire quantity exported from 
the province, The cargoes of one hundred canoes, each navi- 
gated by a crew of eight men, were required to pay for them. 
The average value of each canoe-load of goods, including the 
cost of transportation to its destination, but not the payment of 
wages, was estimated at 700 pounds. A considerable variety of 
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goods was needed for successful traffic. Guns, powder, ball, 
knives, hatchets, rum and tobacco were in greatest request, but 
a list of articles usually taken includes saddles, spurs, bridles, 
saddle-cloths and housings, morris-bells, razors, combs, looking- 
glasses, plumes, beads, ribbons, lace of several kinds, hats, laced. 
and plain, coats, shirts, shoes and bed-gowns; six sorts of blankets, 
handkerchiefs, calimancoes, osnaburgs, cottons, calicoes, muslins, 
linens, swanskin and embossed serge fabrics ; white, black, blue, 
brown, green and scarlet cloth of several grades; thimbles, 
needles, thread, pewter baisons, iron pots, brass, copper and tin 
kettles, snuff and tobacco boxes, bar iron and steel, silver crosses, 
fingerrings, gorgets, armbands, wristbands, buckles, earrings, 
hangers, brooches, moons, earwheels, earbobs, beaver traps, fish- 
hooks, spears, hves, and fire-steels. All of these things were 
brought from Montreal in canoes, by way of the Ottawa, as this 
was found to be both a quicker and a cheaper mode of transpor- 
tation than in sailing vessels on the Jakes. 


As the beaver gradually disappeared from its favorite haunts 
in the Michigan peninsula, both the trade and population per- 
ceptibly declined. Many of the inhabitants had emigrated to the 
Wabash and Illinois, where they hoped to be beyond the grasp 
of the meddlesome English law. The trade then was carried on 
in a less reputable manner than at Mackinac, owing chiefly to 
the size of the settlement and lawless character of many of the 
inhabitants. 

Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton reported, shortly after his 
removal in 1776, that “regulations for the trade with the Indians 
are either not generally known or not enforced. For example, 
great abuses exist in the weights and measures used by the 
traders, and for the want of an office to stamp the silver works, 
which make a considerable article in the trade with the savages, 
they get their trinkets so debased with copper as to lay open a 
large field for complaint,” 

“The number of traders not being limited allows of many 
engaging in it who have no principle of honesty, and who impose 
on these poor people in a thousand ways, to the detriment of 
honesty and to the disgrace of the name cf trader among the 
savages, which usually means with them an artful cheat. The 
distrust and disgust conceived for these traders occasion many 
disputes, which frequently end in murder. This trade being 
lucrative, engages several who have little or no capital of their 
own to procure credit, sometimes to a considerable amount, their 
ignorance, dishonesty (or both), occasion frequent failures; the 
adventurers then decamp to some other post, where they 
re-commence the same traffic, improving in art and villany, and 
finally become desperate in their circumstances and , dangerous 
from their connections and interest with the savages.’ 

Bad as these men may seem, their emgagés were infinitely 
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worse. “They are,” says Hamilton, “the most worthless vaga- 
bonds imaginable. They are fugitives (in general) from Lower 
Canada or the colonies, who fly frcm their debtors or the law, 
and being proficient in all sorts of vice and debauchery, corrupt 
the morals of the savages and communicate to the wretches 
disorders they might have continued untainted, were it not 
for the intercourse with these exgagés. ilaving contracted new 
debts, they fly to the more remote posts, where they re-commence 
the same trade.” 

The population of the settlement did not exceed 2,100, of 
whom 127 were slaves. The French Canadians he described as 
easy-going and illiterate, few of them being able to read, and 
still fewer to write theirown names. “They build on the borders 
of the strait and occupy about thirteen miles in length on the 
north and eight on the south side. The houses are all of log or 
frame work, shingled. The most have their orchard adjoining; 
the appearance of the settlement is very smiling.” 

The new settlers, on the other hand, were active and enter- 
prising. They had introduced sheep and black cattle and their 
farms were managed to the best advantage. All the large vessels 
on the lakes were owned by them and he anticipated that in a 
few years the Canadians would be compelled to part with their 
lands and become reduced to the condition of dependents. It is 
stated, apparently on good authority, that there were then only 
thirty Scotchmen, fifteen Irishmen and two Englishmen in Detroit, 
exclusive of the garrison, but the greater part of the trade of the 
place was already in their hands. 

The population was considerably increased during the war by 
the arrival of fugitives and prisoners from the frontiers, who were 
encouraged to settle on lands in thevicinity. Indian parties, accom- 
panied by white officers, were constantly sent out to harrass the 
borders of Virginia and Kentucky, and traders followed in their 
trail, and with pack-horses, as far as the villages near the Ohio. 
The portage from the Miami of the Lakes to the Wabash had 
been made passable for carts and the exclusive right of carrying 
goods was granted to Mr. Maisonville, of Detroit. 

At Niagara there was nota single inhabited house, outside the 
walls of the fort. Glimpses of the state of trade and the life of a 
trader at that post during the revolution are found in the cor- 
respondence of Francis Gori:g. 

Writing on the 23d September, 1779, he says: “I have lived 
at this place three years last August, and have had two masters 
in that tinie and am now getting a third, still in the same house. 
The first was Mr. Pollard. He made a great fortune and left off. 
The second, Mr. Robison, who was formerly a captain on these 
lakes, is now tired of business and assigns in favor of George 
Forsyth, who has treated me with the greatest kindness and is 
ready to serve me in anything I should ask. I have had several 
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offers by my two old employers to leave Niagara and live with 
them in Canada, but I believe I shall continue here, which I 
prefer to Canada, the popular place where everything is carried 
on with great gaiety, and this is a place which you may say is 
almost out of the world, in the woods, and frequented by nothing - 
but Indians, except the people of the garrison. * * * At 
this place is carried on a great business, which consumes every 
year £30,000 sterling worth of merchandise of all sorts, which is 
mostly retailed to the Indians. We employ four clerks, of which 
I am the senior. For the first two years my salary was small, 
but I have now (and I flatter myself that there is not a clerk in 
these parts that has so much) about fifty guineas per annum, 
being found food andwashing. By carrying ona correspondence 
with my friend Mr. Cruikshank, who supplies me with silver 
work, such as the Indians wear, which I dispose of to the mer- 
chants in the upper country, and the profit arising therefrom is 
sufficient to find me in clothes.” 

In 1767, Sir William Johnson reported the presence of un- 
licensed traders at Tororto, but it seems to have been abandoned 
altogether as a trading station soon afterwards. Even the trail 
leading to Lake Simcoe was little used and the Trent valley route 
became almost forgotten. Benjamin Frobisher said in 1785: “I 
have seen several persons who have gone from hence (Montreal) 
to Lake Huron by the carrying place of Toronto, but have only 
met with one who set out from the Bay of Kentie, and that so 
far kack as the year 1761, and the knowledge he seems to have 
of the country he traveled through I consider very imperfect.” 

The commerce of Oswego had steadily declined since the 
conquest, Instead of forty or fifty traders, as in 1750, but one 
named Parlon remained in the summer of 1779. His property 
was pillaged and his buildings burned by a party of Americans 
and Indians sent for that purpose from Fort Stanwix, and he then 
took shelter in the small fort recently built on Carleton Island. 
Other traders followed him there, and for a few years a fair trade 
was carried on with the neighboring Indians. The continuance 
of the war occasioned everywhere an enormous rise in prices and 
a great scarcity of iniported goods. The scarcity of coin and in 
fact of any medium of exchange probably accrued to the benefit 
of the traders, Gold, silver and even copper coins of most 
European countries passed current. In addition to the ordinary 
French and English pieces, Spanish moidores, pistareens, pistoles 
and dollars, the phannes of Portugal and Caroline of Germany 
were in common circulation. 
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PERSONAL DIVINITIES AND CULTURE HEROES 
OF THE UNCIVILIZED RACES. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have now passed over the entire region occupied by the 
uncivilized tribes and have considered their religions in their 
order. We have fourd that various animals, the serpent, the 
sun and moon, fire and water, idols and human images, myth- 
ologic creatures, winged creatures, ancestors, and even the 
cardinal points were, in a manner, worshiped by them, the cult 
varying according to the locality. There remains, however, one 
important work, that is to trace out the particular personal 
divinities and to identify them by name and locality, and to 
describe the office and character which they bore in the minds of 
the people. This is a work which has been done for nearly all 
civilized races, both in the east and the west, and there are few 
divinities anywhere, whether in historic or prehistoric times, 
which are not known by name. A sort of classical mythology 
could be written about them, but somehow the divinities of the 
uncivilized races are not so well known and so every dictionary 
is destitute of their names. The task. is a difficult one, and yet 
there are certain things which aid us greatly in identifying these 
aboriginal divinities. 

1. In the first place, the chief divinities were generally “Culture 
Heroes,” which were regarded as the tribal ancestors and guardian 
spirits, but also as great creators and transformers, the beginning 
of nearly all tribal history, going back to the creation. 


2. The character of these “Culture Heroes” generally corres- 
pond with that of the people who worship them, those of the lower 
or degraded tribes having a very low character, and those of the 
more advanced tribes being characterized by exploits which were 
full of a certain kind of barbaric heroism. 

3. The myths which perpetuate the names and exploits of the 
divinities, especially those of the “Culture Heroes,” generally con- 
tain an imagery which remarkably corresponds with the scenery 
of the habitat over which these divinities had their sway. The 
study of the scenery in particular iocalities is a great aid in 
identifying them. 

4. There are occasionally certain traditions connected with 
certain objects in nature, such as rocks and caves, streams and 
waterfalls, lakes and sandy beaches, trees and mountains, rivers 
and oceans, which convey the idea that these scenes were con- 
tinually haunted by the spirits of the divinities. The influence 
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of these traditions was felt so much that savages rarely passed 
by the objects without making an offering to the spirit of the 
divinity. 

5. Various relics are found in the different parts of the conti- 
nent which may be taken as images of the divinities, or as 
embodying the myths concerning these divinities. These relics 
are in the shape of carved pipes, engraved shells, masks, rock 
inscriptions, amulets and charms, idols, as well as the figures on 
the inscribed rocks and on the effigies of earth, nearly all of 
which were designed to be symbols of the supernatural powers. 
The study of the relics, and especially the comparison of their 
peculiarities with those given in the myths, will enable us not 
only to identify the divinities, but to carry back the cult to pre- 
historic times, thus showing that the same “Culture Heroes” 
were worshiped in the earlier and later times. 

With these points in mind, we propose now to go over the 
territory occupied by the uncivilized tribes, taking-the different 
tribal groups in their order, and making a special study of the 
divinities which were the most prominent in those groups, and 
especially those which were regarded as their culture heroes. 
We shall begin with the rude fishermen of the north and search 
out their myths, with the idea of ascertaining the chiet divinities. 
We shall then pass to the hunter tribes on the northwest coast, 
from those to the hunter tribes along the chain of the great 
lakes, from these to the nomadic tribes of the prairies, and from 
these to the mountain tribes of the Central and Southern States, 
leaving out the tribal divinities of the Gulf States as belonging 
to a solar cult, which is very different from that of the wild tribes. 
We shall find that in all these northern regions, the chief divini- 
ties are presented under animal names and animal shapes, though 
many of them were nothing more nor less than the personification 
of the nature powers, but clothed with the imagery which the 
prevalent totemism or animal worship wouid suggest. Many of 
these are “Culture Heroes,” which were common to all the tribes, 
having a similar character everywhere. These bear such resem- 
blance to the “World Makers” of the old world that we are forced 
to believe that there was a transmission of legends and traditions 
from other continents which filtered through and effected the con- 
ception which the natives had of the creation. Occasionally 
there is a trace of that grand perception of a supreme being, who 
was the great first cause of all, exactly as there was among the 
earliest races of the far east, and in classic lands, and which is 
an inherent quality in human nature, however much it may be 
obscur: d. 

I. We begin with the divinities of the Eskimos, taking the 
entire group which occupied the shores of the Arctic sea, and 
which stretched from Greenland to Alaska, embracing the cen- 
tral districts, The chief divinity and culture hero was a phan- 
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tom, in the shape of a huge dog, which was really the spirit of 
the sea, though the spirit figures in the shape of a woman, 
called Sedna, who lives in the sea. There are, beside this, other 
divinities which were personifications of the nature powers. One 
of these figures is a triad in the shape of three sisters, the three 
symbolizing the different parts of the thunder storm. One of 
them strikes the fire and makes the lightning (/ngulitung), 
another rubs the skins and makes the thunder ( Ud/ugitung), the 
third makes the rain and isarain god. They live in a house 
made of whale ribs. Their faces are entirely black, reminding 
us of the thunder clouds, but they wear clothes which symbolize 
the rain clouds. There were supernatural beings among the 
Eskimos who were owners of the stars and constellations and 
revolve with the stars. There are also other spirits which haunt 
the rocks, but which are in the shape of bears, birds and other 
animals. They are called tornaits. 

The tornait of the stones live in the large boulders, which are 
supposed to be hollow and form a house, the entrance of which 
is only visible to the Angakoq or Shaman. The bear is the 


Fig. 1.—Tire Whale Kil’er. 


most powerful among the spirits. The spirits of the dead are 
also very active. They knock wildly at the huts which they 
cannot enter. There are also spirits in the air. When the 
storms rage and the sea breaks from its icy fetters, and the ice 
floes break with loud clashes, the Eskimo Lelieves he hears the 
voices of these spirits. Sedna, the great divinity, lives in the 
sea, and is the divinity of the sea. She is sometimes controlled 
or summoned by the Shaman or Angakoq. She comes up 
through the hard rocks, and the wizard hears her heavy breath- 
ing. She is harpooned and sinks away in angry haste. 

The deluge myth prevails among the Eskimos, but it may 
have come from the missionaries. Still there is one feature of 
the myth which is very remarkable. The story is, that the 
waters rose to the top of the mountains, but after they retired 
they left the mountains covered with a cap of ice. Some think 
that this is a tradition of the glacial period, others that it is only 
one method of accounting for the glaciers which still exist in 
Alaska and elsewhere. There isalsoa myth concerning the man 
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in the moon. The same tradition of the “man inthe moon” is found 
among the Haidas. The story, according to Judge Swan, is as 
follows: The moon, soong, discovered the man, Zeth/inga, about 
to dip his bucket in a brook for water. It sent down its rays, or 
arms, and caught the man, and took him, with his bucket, up to 
itself, where he has since lived, and can be seen every full moon, 
when the weather is clear, The man is a friend of 7’£u/, the 
spirit of the winds, and at the proper signal empties his bucket, 
causing it to rain upon the earth,* 

The Eskimos have perpetuated the name and memory of their 
chief divinities by identifying them with the objects of nature 
and making the very rocks and streams and heavenly bodies to 
be their abodes. There is one remarkable thing left out from 
their mythclogy, namely, the northern lights. There may be, 
indeed, myths in reference to these, but they are not on record. 
There is a myth concerning the northern lights among the 
Chippewas. The story is that during one severe winter famine 
and distress came upon the people. An old chief, the oldest 
man in the nation, was informed in a dream that the anger of 
the great spirit could be appeased by human sacrifice. Lots 
were cast and three braves were selected for sacrifice. The spot 
selected was the summit of a neighboring hill covered with 
woods. The three were fastened to sticks and burned alive, by 
the magicians, in silence, unattended by spectators. The weather 
moderated and afterward there was an abundance of game— 
buffalo, bear and deer—in every wigwam. A feast of thanks- 
givings was offered. During this ceremony the northern sky 
was illuminated by brilliant lights. Among the lights three huge 
figures of a crimson hue were seen constantly dancing. These 
the magicians proclaimed to be the ghosts of the three warriors 
who had been offered in sacrifice. 

II. We turn next to the divinities of the Haidas and Thlinkits. 
The chief divinity and culture hero of this region is the raven. 
This may be, perhaps, considered as a spirit of the forest, and 
at the same time a personification of the nature powers, The 
raven was the creator and ancestor of all the tribes. There were, 
however, other divinities which were the spirits of the sea. 
Among these, the whale killer, a species of porpoise, was the 
chief. . There is a figure carved on the rocks near Fort Wrangel, 
Alaska, which represents the orka or whale killer. -See Fig. 1. 
Many other animals and birds, which were common on the 
northwest coast and nowhere else, were regarded as super- 
natural beings. 

The Smithsonian has furnished various cuts which represent 
human faces and conventional signs, which were carved upon 
the rocks. These show that the same superstition which pre- 





*See Smithsonian Report for 1888, p. 323. 
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vailed among the Eskimos prevailed also among the Haidas, that 
the rocks were haunted by spirits. The same superstition also 
seemed to have prevailed among the uncivilized tribes elsewhere, 
This is illustrated by the mammiform images from Porto Rico, 
which represent both the shape of the island and the guardian 
divinity of the island.* 

There is an image found inscribed on the rocks in the Easter 
Islands which represents a mythical creature, half human and 
half animal, with bowed back and claw-like arms. According 
to the natives this was intended to represent the god Meke- 
Meke, the great spirit of the sea. Mr, William J. Thomson says 
the figure bears a striking resemblance to the decoration on a 
piece of pottery which he once dug up in Peru while making 
excavations in the graves of the Incas. See Fig,2. This animal 
might be taken for a monkey. 

Mr. James Terry and others have claimed that the monkey 
mav be seen carved upon the totem posts of the Haidas. No 
such animal figure, however, has been found on the northwest 
coast. The figure which he has taken to be the monkey is 
nothing but the bear with the human face and form. 

There are many myths which are descriptive of these ancient 
creatures, These myths are often very beautiful, for they are 
full of word pictures which bring the scenery before us, but at 
the same time are full of fabulous adventures, and show the 
strange imaginings of the natives in which the sea, land, and the 
creatures of the earth and water and sky were all mingled 
together. Images of these divinities were frequently embodied 
in the sculptured figures, were*woven into garments, or were 
tattoed upon the bodies of the natives. The myths and symbols 
served to perpetuate their memory and make them very sacred 
in the minds of the people. At times the individuals would 
tattoo the figure of different animals upon their persons—upon 
their arms, breasts and legs, conveying the idea that each part of 
the body was controlled by a different divinity, There are 
figures in the reports of the Ethnological Bureau which repre- 
sent this. In onea man hasa fish tattooed on his arm, a cod split 
open on his breast, on each thigh the octopus, below each knee the 
frog. The back of the same man has the wolf split in halves 
and doubled. A woman has on her breast the head and fore 
paws of a beaver, on each shoulder the head of an eagle, or 
thunder bird, on each arm the halibut, on the right leg the 
skulpin, on the left the frog.f 

The Haidas have many myths about the raven, the whale, 
the wolf, bear, salmon, and whale-killer, all of which were totems; 
stories of their adventures as human beings, which are exceed- 
ingly novel and interesting. Occasionally there is a trace of sun 





*See chapter on Ethnographic Keligions. 
tSee Annual Report for 1892, p. 69. 
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worship, for the sun and moon are personified here, as among 
other races, but it is a sun worship which is mingled with animal 
worship. One tradition is that the sun descended from heaven, 
in the shape of a bird, and was transformed to a man. He 
built a house, and on his house front, on either side of the door, 
a sun was painted. The uprights represented men carrying suns. 
These were the slaves of Senttae,the sun, The crossbars con- 
necting the uprights were also men, but the beams were sea lions. 
Thus we see all the kingdoms were mingled in their mythol- 
ogies, the animal, the astronomical, and the human, to represent 


Fig. 2—Image on a Rock, Easter /slands,| 


the divinities which ruled the heavens. There is one heraldic 
column, or gens tree, on which at the top there is a slave extend- 
ing his hand as though he were talking. His name signifies “he 
who gives presents to strangers.” Above the man is a inask 
surrounded by wooden rays, which represent the rays of the sun. 
There are also masks which the natives use in their dances, 
which have the beak of a bird, and are surrounded by a circle 
which represents the sun, but have a human eye. The masks 
worn in feasts often represent birds, animals, and human faces. 
These masks embody legends which are preserved about their 
divinities, which were birds, animals, human beings and ancestral 
spirits. The myths are also suggestive. These are full of 
descriptions of the gods of the sea and land and sky, though 
they bear the human semblance. One myth represents a man 
with lung hair, who is the spirit of the sea. The myth is 
embodied in a column. In this, the man with a split skull 
stands on his head. Above him is another man seated. Above 
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this man is a wolf, and above that a beaver. The uppermost 
figure is a halibut. Here, then, we have again creatures of the 
sea, wild beasts of the forest, and human figures, all mingled 
together in myths and symbols, and covered with the air of the 
supernatural. Some of these myths are very suggestive, for they 
remind us of legends which were common among the Greeks, as 
well as of the traditions which are contained in the Scriptures. 
In one carved column, one figure represents Ye#/ with the new 
moon in its bill, and a dish of fresh water in its claws. The 
story is that he stole the stars from the boxes in which they were 
imprisoned by the lord of the tides. When the sun shone forth 
for the first time, all the people were frightened and ran in all 
directions—some of them into the mountains, some into the 
woods and some into the water. This was connected with the 
discovery of fire, thus repeating the legend concerning Prometheus, 
who discovered fire and let out the spirits from the box. There 
is also another story of the sun that broke away and burned 
its path in the sky, reminding us of Phoebus and his chariot. 
How such myths came tobe prevalent here is the mystery. The 
same is true also of other myths, as for instance, the one which 
reminds us of the story of Jonah in the whale’s belly. The myth 
is that the raven went into the whale’s belly, which frantic with 
pain, rushed ashore, while the invisible Hooyeh (raven) walked 
quietly out and was ready for another adventure. There is a 
variation of the same story, in which the whale killer is repres- 
ented as in the whale’s belly. This whale killer was believed to be 
a demon called Skana, Hecould change himself into any shape. 
The story is that the whale killer was kept alongside of a canoe. 
The young men amused themselves by throwing stones at him and 
broke his fin. Upon this the whale killer changed himself intoja 
canoe, partly broken, with a man by the side of it, who exclaimed, 
“You have broken it.” Next the canoe is seen going over the 
first breaker, with the man sitting in the stern. When the canoe 
came to the second breaker, it went under and came up outside 
of the breakers a whale killer and not a canoe, and the man or 
demon in the belly of the whale killer, .This isa common anec- 
dote with all the tribes of the northwest coast, and is of ancient 
origin, antedating the coming of the white man. See Plate.* 
There is another drawing among the Haidas, which symbolizes 
the winds and clouds; the center figure is 7’£u/, the wind spirit; 
on the right and left are its feet, which symbolize the long 


*In the plate, Fig. 1 represents the legend of the raven and the fisherman. According 
to the ert, Skana put on a magic hook to his line and caught the raven. He pulled the 
raven’s beak entirely off, when the raven changed to a man. Fig. 2 represents the moon 
who drew the man up with his bucket of water. Fig. 3 represents the raven in the belly of 
the whale. Fig. 4 represents the raven wh» has the power of changing himself into any 
shape. Fig. 5 represents the wind spirit. The Chilkat blanket and ceremonial shirt show 
the totemic legend of the owner aud represents Hoortz, the bear. The legs and feet are 
drawn up at the side. The face is in the middle, reminding us of the figure on the “‘Gest”’ 
stone, which has a human face at the top, the legs, arms, hands and feet are bent up at the 
sides. This is a human-tree image, instead of a human animal. 
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streaming clouds, and on each side above are the wings, which 
symbolize the different winds, each designated by an eye and 
separated by patches of cirrus clouds. When 7’én/ wants a 
certain wind to blow he gives the word and the other winds 
retire, The change in the wind is usually followed by rain, 
which symbolizes the tears which stream from the eyes of 7’ hu/. 
But we need not dwell longer upon these myths. It is plain 
that the nature powers were personified, and that the names of the 
divinities were identical with the various animals and creatures 
which abound here. 

III. The divinities of the Algonkins are next to be considered. 
The chief divinity and “Culture Hero” of this wide-spread stock. 
seems to have been the personification of the dawn, under the 
figure of the rabbit. It reminds us very much of the divinities 
of the far east, which figured under the shape of a hare. The 
religious conceptions of the Algonkins were very striking, for 
they represent this dawn god and culture hero to be the great 
creator and ancestor who survived the flood. The divinity is 
draped in the imagery which is taken from the scenery amid 
which the Algonkins lived. It is very easy to identify him as 
the divinity of the Algonkins on this account. Still we must re- 
member that there were different divinities among the Algonkins 
and that they varied according to the locality over which they 
had sway. This shows how strongly this people, which belonged 
to the same stock, were influenced by their surroundings.* They 
were a wide-spread people, whose habitat stretched from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the north of the Potomac, and from the banks of 
Lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. They were a 
wild hunter race, and their divinities were such as hunters would 
be likely to worship. There were differences in their gods, but 
they were differences which came from their surroundings rather 
than from inheritance. We shall make subdivisions of their 
territory, and study the correspondence between the imagery 
which they have used and the scenery of the specific region, for 
this is very striking. ; 

1. We begin with the gods of the Abanakis. These generally 
bore the shape of animals, but mainly animals which were known 
to the Abanakis—wolf, fox, whale. Still there was a personal- 
ity about their animal gods which made them seem to be almost 
human, for the lines between the animal and the human were 
entirely obliterated and all were blended into a combined picture, 
in which the scenery served as a background. They had their 
sway in the eastern provinces, and were very unlike the divini- 





*Dr. Boas says: The comparisons which we have made show that each group of legends 
has its peculiar province, and covers a certain portion of our continent. e found a num- 
ber common to the North Pacific and Arctic coasts. Another series we found common to 
the territory between the North Atlantic and the Middle Pacific coasts The Kiowa tale 
and the northwestern tale indicate a third group, which seems to extend along the Rocky 
mountains.—Folk/ore Journal, January-March, 1891, p. 18. 
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ties which ruled the region along the great lakes and which were 
reverenced by the western tribes, such as the Mississaugas, 
Menominees and Ojibways. Various reasons have been given 
for this dissimilarity in the gods of the Algonkins, some writers 
ascribing it to the influence of the scenery and surroundings, but 
others recognizing in it the effect of contact with other countries. - 
Mr. Charles Leland says that the myths which are still afloat 
among the natives of the eastern tribes along the coast of Maine 
have great resemblance to the Scandinavian myths, and makes 
out that the gods which ruled here were exact counterparts of 
the Scandinavian gods. He also suggests that these myths were 
introduced by the Norsemen, during their various voyages, long 
before the times of Columbus, and that they were adopted by the 
natives with which they came in contact. This, however, does 
not account for the strange character of the myths of the western 
tribes, for if the eastern myths contain fragments of the ancient 
Sagas, the western myths contain the fragments of the still more 
ancient Scripture story, the location of these being still farther 
in the interior and more remote from any historic country. 


There is something very mysterious about this transmission of 
myths? Why are there so many more resemblances to the 
Scripture narrative in the myths of the Algonkins than in those 
of any other tribe? Shall we admit that there were strange 
visitors among the natives of the region, concerning whom there 
is no record at present, and that these visits, whether of pagan 
Norsemen or Icelandic Christians, had the effect to introduce 
among the natives the stories which abounded both in the “Eddas’”’ 
and in the sacred Scriptures? We do not claim for any American 
race the marvelous feat of remembering Scripture traditions 
throughout all their history, for we ascribe the preservation of 
these traditions in Europe to a written literature. Whatever 
portion of the tradition is found among the Algonkin tribes 
must have come from a filtering process, rather than from the 
embalmment of tradition. May it not be that there were influ- 
ences which crept down from the early colonies in Iceland and 
transmitted both pagan and Christian legends, and that the Al- 
gonkins of the east and of the west appropriated them, but 
clothed them in imagery drawn from the different localities ? 


Carlisle makes the Scandinavian myths a development of 
paganism. “There was a natural religion which brought a recog- 
nition of the forces of nature as godlike and personal agencies as 
gods and demons not inconceivable to us.” “The infant thought 
of man, opening itself with awe and wonder on this ever stupen- 
dous universe, might bring out something very genuine.” ‘The 
work of.nature, for every man is the fantasy of himself, the 
image of his own dream.” But how these facts of Scripture 
history could be suggested by the works of nature is difficult to 
understand. “These do not come from the unnamable subtleties 
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of spiritual law, to which many pagan fables owe their shape.” 
The Abanakis are supposed to have held the great eastern di- 
vinity—the sun—as their “Culture Hero,” while the western tribes 
situated on the great lakes are supposed to have had the rabbit 
and the muskrat and loon as their chief divinities, because these 
animals were better adapted to the water and to the scenery of P 
the interior. 

The myths which have been gathered by certain writers—Rev. 
S. T. Rand, Mrs. W, Brown and others—illustrate this. They 
are legends which are affixed to certain spots, which serve to 
make them sacred to the minds of the natives. The objects of 
nature thus became myth-bearers, and. through the influence of 
these traditions are still reminders of the strange divinities which 
ruled here, There are not many divinities, and such as are 
spoken of, were personifications of the different animals which 
abounded, such as the whale, the wolf, the wolverine and the 
moose, the wolverine being the divinity which corresponded to 
the Scandinavian Loi and was called “Loks.” The story of 
the creation, or rather the deluge and re-creation of the earth, is 
not conspicuous among the Abanaki traditions. In place of 
this there is a series of transformations and local adventures in 
the forests and in the sea, and which makes the whole scenery 
alive with supernatural beings, very much as the scenery in the 
north is filled with the spirits of the divinities which the Eskimo 
worshiped and as the Scandinavian scenery was alive with the 
spirits of the pagan divinities. 

2. We turn now to the divinities of the western tribes, including 
those of the Delawares, Ojibways, Blackfeet, Ottawas and Crees. 
Here we find animal divinities again, but the chief of the divini- fr. 
ties is a sort of culture hero and creator. He presides over the 
territory of each tribe and is identified by certain objects in that 
territory. His name varies according to the tribe in which he 
rules, though there is a similarity between the names. He is 
called by the Delawares Manibozho and is identical with the 
hare, the giant rabbit.* Among the Menominees he was called 
the Manibush. He was born from a virgin, the daughter of 
Nokomis. He was a little white rabbit with quivering ears. He 
was the means of destroying the evil manitou, or the great fish. 
He transformed himself into a pine tree, but he at last went away 
and dwelt in a wigwam which is preserved in a large rock near 
Mackinaw.t This rock is noted for the tradition which still 

























































*Journal of American Folklore, September, 1891, p. 193. Ojibways, Nanaboghu; Nipp- 
sings, Wisakedjak; Crees, Wisakketchak; Missasaugas, Wanibozhu: Menomonees, Mani- 





bush. 

+ In the Ottawa legend, Nenaw-bo-zhoo is swallowed by a great fish that dwelt in a cer- 
tain lake. He is identified by certain objects of nature, as follows: On a smooth rock on 
the Ottawa river, there are prints of human footsteps, and a round hole about the shape and 
size of a kettle. These are believed to be the tracks of Nenaw-bo-zhoo, and the kettle 3 
which he had dropped. The great rocks of flint on the east shore of Grand Traverse bay r 
are the bones of the stone monster, his brother, whom Nenaw-bo-zhoo slew. A depression : 
in a rock near Thunder Bay Point is Nenaw-bo-zhoo’s grave, and a mountain, some ten 
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lingers about it. It is in the shape of a wigwam and is still 
sacred to the hare. The island itself is in the shape of a turtle 
and is supposed to be possessed by the turtle divinity.* 

Dr. Brinton says the names of the four brothers were, Wabun, 
the east; Kabun, the west; Kabibonokka, the north, and Shawano, 
the south. Wabun was the chief and leader. The tribes on the 
Potomac in 1610, said, “We have five gods, the chief is the 
mighty hare, the other four are the four winds; the rays of light 
are his servants; the morning star, which heralds the dawn, was 
sacred to him; seated at the east, at the place where the earth 
was cut off, in his medicine lodge, he sends forth his messengers, 
called Gijigonai, to make the day.” 

Among the Winnebagos the earth-maker was called Vaunna, 
the wolf. When the world was created he was sitting on a piece 
of ground tacing the east, because the east was the source of 
light. At the creation there were four brothers. The green 
wolf, black wolf, white wolf and grey wolf. It is very likely 
that some of the wolf effigies which prevail in Wisconsin were 
identified with the name and memory of this divinity. 

The most remarkable account of the culture hero of the 
Algonkins is the one which was preserved by the Delawares in 
the book which was called the “Walum-Olum.” According to 
this account the rabbit was the chief divinity as well as creator. 
The account is given elsewhere. We only call attention to it 
here to show the similarity of the conception among the Algon- 
kins everywhere. 

We take it for granted that this tradition of the flood could not 
have come from a mere local freshet, for there is no tribe that 
would date the beginning of its history and the process of creation 
with a local freshet. We maintain that the resemblance between 
the flood myth of the Iroquois and the Algonkins, and the 
deluge myth of the eastern nations, is too great for any one to 
ascribe it to a local freshet. Moreover, the cosmogony of the 
two continents are very similar. We shall dwell, theretore, upon 
this point, because it is important. We shali find that there are 
certain points in these cosmogonies which are very prominent. 
These are as follows: 

(1.) This divinity existed before the flood and was a great man- 
itou and creator.t| This is not saying that there was only one 
being who was a creator and ruler, for there were, according to 
the American mythology, as many creators as there were tribes, 
each tribe claiming that the great manitou was their special 











miles long, which has the appearance of a man lying on his back, is his image. The pieces 
of native copper fuund along the shores of Lake Superior, he took from his treasure house 
inside the earth, where he sometimes lived. He studied how the spider weaves her web to 
catch flies, and invented the nets for catching fish. (See American Hero Myths.) 

*Lewis Cass and Schoolcraft say that offerings of tobacco were made to the turtle. 

tRev. A. L. Riggs, C. L. Pond, M. Eells and others maintain that the Indians were 
polytheists, that the Great Spirit was used as an accommodation borrowed from the white 
man. 
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ancestor and ruler. This was probably the meaning of the 
Great Spirit when used among them. The term was used out 
of accommodation to the white man. The Great Spirit had no 
semblance, and was a very indefinite being to the savage. The 
term might apply to the great manitou or creator, though to the 
particular tribe he might be the great rabbit or hare or any other 
animal which existed before the creation. It might be the per- 
sonification of the sun, and yet was not known or worshiped as 
such. 

(2.) The manner in which he came into existence is to be noticed. 
Generally it was by an untimely birth, through the side or arm- 
pit of his mother, which caused her death. In most of the 
legends there were two brothers, one good and the other evil,* 
who struggled for the mastery, like Esau and Jacob, before they 
were born. In this respect the myth reminds us of the Scandin- 
avian myth and also one contained in the ancient Vedas of the 
Hindoos. This conception of a hero, born of a virgin, who 
contended with his brother who had caused the death of his 
mother, and who afterward became the creator and transformer as 
well as benefactor, is very common throughout the globe. It 
is accounted for by many as the result of personification, the 
light being the great benefactor, but the darkness being the great 
enemy of mankind. This conception is at the basis of the myth- 
ology of the east and was common in Egypt, Assyria and India. 
According to most writers, it was transferred to Scandinavia, and 
there formed the basis of the strange mythology which has been 
preserved in the ancient sagas. It may also have traveled further 
west and become the basis of the myths concerning the culture 
heroes and the great divinities here. 

If the eternal struggle of Ormuzd-and Ahrimam, light and 
darkness is so prominent in the Zend-Avesta of the Persians, 
and was also embodied in the story of Thor and Midgard in 
Scandinavia, and of St. George and the Dragon in Great Britain, 
-we see no reason why it may not have been transferred to 
Iceland and been embodied here in the story of Glooscap and 
Lox, or Manibozho and his brother. Certainly when one comes 
to the part of the story which refers to the struggling of the two 
brothers in the mother’s womb, and the issue of one of the 
brothers from the mother’s arm-pit, thus causing the mother’s 





*Dr. D. G. Brinton maintains that this distinction between good and evil spirits was 
only apunete of light and darkness and had no reference to moral qualities. ‘There is a 
plausibility in this view, yet the distinction between a benefactor and a mischief-maker is 
plainly illustrated by the character of the two brothers. Glooscap, who is called a cheat 
and a liar, is, nevertheless, a benefactor, while Loks, who is his mere. resembles the 
Scandinavian Loki, a mischief-maker. The animals are somewhat significant. Glooscap 
is the rabbit, or hare, and Loks is the wolverine, a stealthy animal. 

tThe chief Cusic (1825) called it the good mind and the bad mind, but Father Brebeuf, 
missionary in 1636, described it as the struggle of Ioskeha (the white one) with his brother 
Tawiskara (the dark one). Thus two centuries have given the tale a different or a modern 
bearing, through the Christian influence. E.G. Squier says that Manibozho is always 
placed in antagonism to a great serpent, a — ot evil, but Father Lejeune, in 1634, makes 
no mention of a serpent. It is not certain that the serpent was the type of evil among the 
natives, but was rather the embodiment of the nature powers, the lightning. 
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-death, it seems as if it must have been borrowed, and could not 
have been an original invention among the American savages. 

This struggle between the two brothers is very wide-spread in 
America. The Miztecs holdthat two brothers dwelt in the garden. 
One was the wind of nine spirits and the other the wind of nine 
caverns. The first was an eagle, which flew over the waters ot 
the enchanted garden. The second was a serpent with wings, 
which flew with such velocity that he pierced rocks and walls. 
Among the Dacotahs, the combat is waged between Unk-ta-he, 
the god of waters, and Wauhkeon, the thunder bird. 


Schoolcraft has recorded a myth in which four sons were 
born at a birth, which caused the death of the mother. The 
first was the friend of the human race, Manibozho. The second 
presides over the land of souls, Chipiopos. The third is the 
rabbit, Wabosso, who rules the north. The fourth was the flint 
man which supplies fire to men from the stones which are scat- 
tered over the earth, Chakekenapok. Manibozho killed the flint 
god, tore out his bowels and changed them to trailing vines. 
Then he himself gave them lances, arrows and implements and 
taught them how to make axes, snares and traps. He placed 
four good spirits at the four cardinal points, whither the calumet 
is turned, in smoking at the sacred feasts. The spirit of the 
north gives snow and ice, sothat men may pursue game. The 
spirit of the south gives melons, maize and tobacco. The spirit 
of the west gives rain, and the spirit of the east gives light. 
The voice of the spirits is thunder. 

(3.) The third fact, which is common in all the ‘myths, is that 
there was a great flood which came and destroyed the whole 
race that covered the earth. The cause of this flood is not 
always the same. By some it is said to have originated in the 
sins of the people, and others, in the jealousies of the gods. 

Among the Ottawas the god of the deep was jealous of the wolf. 
He killed the wolf and made a great feast, to which sea serpents 
and water tigers were invited. During this feast Manibozho, the 
great divinity, changed himself to a black stump. The sea 
serpent coiled himself around the stump. Manibozho then fled, 
pursued by the monsters: The waters rose mountain high, but 
Manibozho commanded a great canoe to be formed, in which he 
saved himself. 

Among the Menominees, there were three brothers, who de- 
stroyed a great fish, but the evil Manitou from under the earth 
was angry at this and seized one of the brothers, Manibozho, as he 
tried to cross the lake. The waters poured out of the earth and 
pursued him, but the badger hid him in his burrow, and by throw- 
ing back the earth kept outthe waters. Manibozhothen took refuge 
on the highest mountain and climbed to the top of a pine tree. The 
waters continued to rise, but Manibozho caused the tree four times 
to grow, so as to lift him above the waters. He then saw the 
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animals struggling in the water. He commanded first the otter, 
then the beaver, the mink, and the muskrat to dive for the mud. 

Among the Crees, the Manibozho makes a monster fish, which 
strikes the water with his tail and causes the inundation until 
the tops of the highest mountains are covered and no land is 
seen. Then Manibozho makes a raft and sends down the diver 
duck, and then the muskrat. Imitating the mode in which the 
muskrats build their houses, he formed a new earth, placing the 
disk of earth on the water, which grew to great size. 

Among the Missasagas, the story is that Manibozho hunted 
the great beaver around Lake Superior, and broke open the 
great beaver dam at the foot of the lake, exactly as Glooscap 


broke open the beaver dam on the coast of Maine.* 


pa TTA Fae i 


Fig. 3.—Serpent Pipe. 


Among the Canadian Indians, the story is that two brothers 
were hunters. They chased the deer out upon the ice, the sea 
lions broke the ice, and the brother was slain. His body was 
hung across the doorway of the sea lions’ house. Manibozho 
took down the body, but the sea lions chased him to the edge of 
the lake. They made the waters to rise, and accompanied by all 
the birds and beasts, they chased him far inland. He climbed a 
very high mountain, closely followed by the waters. He then 
built a raft, took on it his brother and all the animals and floated 
away. Another story is, that Manibozho was walking along the 
sides ot,an enchanted lake. The waters began to boil, and from 
them all the beasts came forth, among them the white lion and 
the yellow lion. Manibozho changes himself to a stump. The 
bear hugs it and tears it with tooth andclaw. The great serpent 
coils himself around it and tries to crush the stump. 

Thus the story of the deluge varies with the different tribes, 
for each tribe makes the river or lake on which they dwelt the 
scene where the tragedy was enacted. Generally the myth 
bearers are certain inscribed rocks or caves, in which the serpent 





*Faber, in his History of Idolatry, relates a story of the drawing out of a divinity from 
the lakes and ponds of Great Britain. 
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is a conspicuous figure; sometimes an island, or a headland, or 
a waterfall will be pointed out as the place where the scene oc- 
curred. 

What is most remarkable about this myth is that it seems to 
have prevailed among the Mound-builders. At least a pipe was 
found, by Squier and Davis, in a mound in Ohio, with a snake 
wrapped around the bowl, in a manner to suggest the story of 
the serpent and the stump. See Fig. 3. There is also a pipe in 
the Canadian Institute at Toronto that embodies this same myth. 
At first sight it may seem as if it was a representative of the tree 
and the serpent, but in reality it embodies the myth of the pine 
tree, or pine stump, with its branches taken off. See Figs. 4 
and 5. The pipe was found in a mound in Kentucky, opposite 
the great fort at Lawrenceburg, Ind. It shows the branches of 
a tree in relief on the side of the face; also the coils of the ser- 


Figs. 4 and 5.—Serpent Tree and Face. 


pent twisted tight about the throat. The face is very ghoulish, 
and might well be taken as the portrait of Manibozho. The 
eyes are expressive, as they are deep set, and yet the eye balls 
project and depict agony, as if the person was being strangled.* 

(4.) The re-creating of the earth was the chief work of the 
divinity. The manner in which this was done varies according 
to the different tribes. The Canadian Indians say that the great 
hare or the dawn god, which was virtually the same as Mani- 
bozho, floated on a raft of wood, on which were animals of.all 
kinds. Seeing only swans and waterfowl, he pursuaded the 
beaver, the otter and the muskrat to dive. He took up the grain 
of sand and made a mountain of it. Manibozho started to go 





*Other pipes found in the mounds illustrate myths still prevalent. A pipe found in 
Ohio a an animal like a bear, with a woman’s face, but with a serpent wound around 
the neck, the head and tail on the breast of the woman. A pipe in the Illinois collection at 
Chicago represents a frog carrying a chunky stone or mace in its claw. A tassel falls from 
the stone across the claw of the frog. Another pipe represents a man on his knees holding 
a rabbit in his hands, the rabbit in an attitude as if ready to jump. There are also human 
effigies which remind us of the myths of the culture heroes. 
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around the mountain, but it increased in size and became the great 
earth. When the Indians hear noises in the mountains they 
know that the great hare is continuing his work. The story is 
that he is still traveling about the mountain and the earth is still 
growing. Schoolcraft says there is scarcely a prominent lake, 
mountain, precipice or stream in the northern part of America 
which is not hallowed in Indian story by the fabled deeds of this 
great divinity.* 

The Pottowottamies say there were two great spirits, Kitche- 
maneto and Matchemaneto. The former was the creator of the 
world. He piled up the mountains and filled the valleys 
with streams. The first creature made was a wolf. He threw it 
into a lake and it was drowned. A storm arose and washed the 
bones of the animal ashore, They were turned into a woman, 
who bore the likeness of the Pottowottamies.t He made five 
other beings for her companions, smoking weed (Usame), the 
pumpkin (Wapaho), the melon (Eshkosimin), the bean (Kokees), 
the yellow maize (Montamin).t 

As to the process of world creation, we have a remarkable 
analogy between the American myth and the story given by 
Diodorus Siculus as the common tradition among the Egyptians. 
After the flood there was chaos, and the mud (maut) was the 
prevailing element. The mud was changed to human beings. 
Some of them came out fully formed and were completely human} 
others were partly animal and partly human; others still stuck in 
the mud, the upper part perfect, but the lower part unfinished.§ 

(5.) The chief point which we make in connection with the 
myths of the creation is that the imagery is drawn entirely from 
the local scenery, objects which were familiar to the aborigines. 
This varies according to the tribe which repeats the myth, that 
of the Ojibwas having been taken from the region of the great 
lakes and the falls of St. Marie, but that of the Abenakis con- 
taining pictures of the rocks and forests of the coast of Maine; 
while with the Dakotas the imagery is taken from the pipe-stone 
quarry, and that of the Haidas from the scenes of the northwest 
coast, and that of the Clift-dwellers from the region of the great 
plateaux. 

The whale figures conspicuously in the Abenaki myths and 
those of the northwest coast, but never appears in the myths of 
the interior. There is one Algonkin myth, however, which 
seems to refer to the whale. The story is that a great fish—the 
king of fishes—swallowed Manibozho and his canoe. When he 





*See Hiawatha Legends, p. 49. 

See Lanman’s ‘Records of a Tourist.” 

The Caddoes have also a story of a flood. They lived an eminence on the Red River 
of the South. After all tne world hud been destroyed by the flood; the Great Spirit placed 
one family of Caddoes on the eminence, and from them sprung all the Indians. 

§There is a tradition among the Dakotas that a race of giants was first created, but they 
became mired in the soft mud before the waters of the flood were fully drawn off, and the 
bones of the mastodon occasionally found are the remains of this race. 
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found that he was in the fish’s belly, he sought to escape. He 
looked in his canoe and saw his war-club, with which he struck 
the heart of the fish. He then felt a sudden motion, as if the 
fish was moving with velocity. The fish said, “I am sick at the 
stomach.” Manibozho then drew his canoe and placed it across 
the fish’s throat, to keep from being vomited into the deep. He 
then renewed his attack upon the fish’s heart, and succeeded by 
repeated blows in killing it. He then heard birds scratching on 
the body as it floated on the shore. All at once rays of light 
broke in. The birds, which were sea-gulls, enlarged the orifice 
and in a short time liberated him, The spot where the fish 
happened to be driven ashore was near his lodge. This story 
is given by Schoolcraft, but he does not tell what tribe it came 
from. The event is evidently located on the sea rather than on 
the lakes. It resembles the one among the Haidas already re- 
ferred to, and reminds us of the story of Jonah in the whale’s 
belly. There is another myth of Manibozho acting as a fisher- 
man. His hook is caught by the great serpent. It reminds us 
of the Scandinavian story of Thor and the Midgard serpent.* 

IV. We next come to the “Culture Heroes” of the Iroquois. 
This remarkable people had many divinities, but the chief of them 
was Called Ioskeha, though hefresembled Manibozho, the Algon- 
kin divinity enough to be taken as the same. Hiawatha, the 
founder of the Iroquois confederacy, has also been deified and 
worshiped as a culture hero. There is no doubt that the 
divinity Ioskeha was a personification of a nature power, as the 
story of his birth and life and many adventures would indicate. 
His brother was the troublesome Tawiskara, whose obstinacy 
caused the mother’s death. His mission was to water the earth. 
He called forth the springs and brooks, the lakes and the broad 
rivers, but his brother created an immense fog, which swallowed 
all the water and left the earth as dry as it was before. He 
pierced this fog and let the water out, and so fertilized the land. 
He opened a cave in the earth and allowed to come forth all the 
varieties of animals with which the woods and prairies are 
peopled.t He contended with Tawiskara, his brother, and dealt 
him a blow in the side. The blood flowed from the wound in 
streams. The unlucky combatant fled toward the west, and as 
he ran drops of blood fell on the earth and turned to flint stones. 
The home of Ioskeha is in the far east. There was his cabin, 
and there he dwelt with his grandmother, the wise Attensic. 
This Attensic was a supernatural being who dwelt above the 
earth when it was covered with water, and when the aquatic 
animals and monsters of the deep were all the living creatures. 
She threw herself through a rift in the sky and fell toward the 








*See Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 445. 

tThis story of letting the anima's out trom a cave reminds one of the Haida story of 
the stars stolen from the box. the Cherokee story of the boys who opened the box and let 
out the flies, and of the Greek story of Prometheus, who let the fates out of the box. 
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earth. Here a turtle, which dwelt in the primeval waters, offered 
her his broad back as a resting place. Upon this mossbacked 
turtle she sat, while a frog, or beaver, or some other animal, 
brought her mud, from which she, with magic power, formed 
dry land, It was the daughter of this Attensic who gave birth 
to the two sons. The birth cost the mother her life. Her body 
was buried, and from it sprang the various vegetable productions 
which the new earth required to fit it for the habitation of man. 
From her head grew the pumpkin vine, from her breast the 
maize, from her limbs the bean and other useful esculents. 

There are many myths and traditions which perpetuate the 
various exploits of this culture hero. The state of New York 
abounds with localities where his spirit was supposed to have 
dwelt. The point, however, which most interests us in this con- 
nection is the extent with which the tradition of the flood was 
associated with the culture hero of this entire region.* 

Enough has been said to show that the chief divinity of the 
Algonkins and Iroquois was very similar, About the only 
difference is that the imagery of the Iroquois divinity partook of 
the scenery of the state of New York, while that of the Algon- 
kins partook of the different regions in which the several tribes 
formerly dwelt. The same may be said of one of the divinities 
of the Dakotas. This divinity, called Ictinike, is represented as 
a trickster, resembling Glooscap. He answers to the Iowa 
Ictcinke, the son of the sun-god, and to the Santee Unktomi 
(spider), Ictcinke, the deceiver, taught the Indians their war 
customs, but he was also a creator. He created fruits and veg- 
etables out of parts of himself, as the Iroquois Attensic did out 
of herself. 

V. The chief divinities of the Dacotahs are to be identified 
by the objects of nature in their territory. Catlin gives the 
myths ot the Mandans, a branch of the Dacotahs. The one in 
reference to the pipe-stone quarry is very interesting. The great 
spirit at an ancient period called the Indian nations together 
here, Standing on the precipice of the red pipe-stone rock, he 
broke from its wall a piece and made a huge pipe, which he 
smoked to the north, south, east and west. He told them that 
this red stone was their flesh; that they must use it for their 
pipes of peace; it belonged to all. At the last whiff of his pipe 
his head went into a cloud, but the surface of the rock was 
melted and glazed. Near this spot, on a high rock, was the 
thunderer’s nest. Here a bird sits upon her eggs during fair 
_ weather. At the approach of a storm the skies are rent with 

bolts of thunder, which is occasioned by the hatching of her 
brood. Her mate is a serpent, whose fiery tongue destroys the 





*The great Algonkin deluge story appears to have its analogies in the legends of the 
Athabascans, the Sioux, the Iroquois, the Cherokees, besides various tribes of British Co- 
lumbia and Canada, the Pueblos, the Navajos and the southern tribes. 
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young as soon as they are hatched, and the. fiery bolt darts 
through the sky. Not far away, in the solid rock, are the foot- 
steps of the thunder bird, the track where he formerly stood 
when the blood of the -buffalos which he was devouring ran into 
the rocks and turned them red. <A few yards away runs a beau- 
tiful little stream, which leaps from the top of the precipice to 
the basin below; and on the plain, a little distance beyond, the 
five huge granite boulders, where was a shrine tor the guardian 
spirits of the place. Here offerings of tobacco were made, and 
on the surface of the rock were various marks and sculptured 
figures, which were totems of the tribes which resorted there. 

The K’nisteneaux version is, that at the time of a great freshet 
which destroyed all the nations of the earth, the tribes of the 
red men assembled at the great rock, called the Pyramid Rock, 
to get out of the way of the waters. The water continued to 
rise until it covered them all, and their flesh was converted into 
red pipe stone. While they were all drowning in a mass, a 
young woman, K-wap-taw-w (a virgin), caught hold of the foot 
of a very large bird that was flying over, and was carried to the 
top of a high cliff not far off that was above the water. Here 
she gave birth to twins, but their father was the war-eagle. Her 
children have since peopled the whole earth. “The pipe-stone 
is the flesh of their ancestors, and is smoked by them as the 
symbol of peace, and the eagle’s quill decorates the head of the 
brave.” 

A tradition of the Sioux is as follows: “Before the creation 
of man, the great spirit (whose tracks are yet to be seen on the 
stones, at the Red Pipe stone quarry, in form of the tracks of a 
large bird) used to slay the buffaloes and eat them on the ledge, 
and their blood running on the rocks turned them red. One day 
when a large snake had crawled into the nest of the bird to eat 
his eggs, one of the eggs hatched out in aclap of thunder, and 
the great spirit catching hold of a piece of the pipe-stone to 
throw at the snake, moulded it into a man. This man’s feet 
grew fast in the ground, where he stood for many years, like a 
great tree, and therefore he grew very old. He was older than 
a hundred men at the present day. At last another tree grew 
up by the side of him, when a large snake ate them both off at 
the roots, and they wandered away. From these have sprung 
all the people that now inhabit the earth.” 

This tradition of the tree and the serpent gnawing at the root 
of a tree, reminds us of the Scandinavian myth. According to 
this myth the ash tree was the tree of existence. This grew out 
of Niffleheim. Its roots were in Nidhogg, and the fountain © 
Urdur-fount was near its roots. The great eagle perched on its 
branches, but the serpent gnaws at the roots in Nidhogg. The 
giant Hraesvelgur sits on heaven’s edge, in the guise of an eagle, 
and the winds rush down to the earth through his outspreading 
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pinions. - The- squirrel, named Ratatosk, runs up and down the 
tree and seeks to produce strife between the eagle and Nidhogg. 
There are so many snakes in Nidhogg that no tongue can 
recount them. These myths, contained in the Sagas, were put 
together in Iceland about 1000 A. D., but some of them may 
have been easily transferred to the red Indians of America. 

Among the Dacotahs the ash tree was very sacred, the serpent 
was a great divinity, and the bird resembling the eagle was the 
chief divinity. These were the symbols of the nature powers 
and the conception may have arisen as a result of personifica- 
tion, but the resemblance between the myths of the Dacotahs 
and the Norsemen is very striking. There is a myth among the 
Dacotahs which reminds us more thoroughly of the Scandinavian 
myth. A chart accompanies the myth. On this chart is a tree, 
which represents the tree of life. By this tree flows a river, and 
beneath the river is a red star, the morning star. Near this are 
six stars, called the elm rod. Beneath these are the moon, 
seven stars, and the sun. Under the “seven stars,” the peace 
pipe and war hatchet. Beneath these the tour heavens, or upper 
worlds, through which the ancestors of the people passed before 
they came to earth. They are represented by four lines, sup- 
posed to be pillars. These four heavens are supported by an 
oak tree. Beside the oak tree are earth lodges and villages. 
There was a chant or song connected with this chart. It was 
used by a secret society. The chart was tattooed on the throat 
and chest ot the old man belonging tothe order, The picture 
of the chart and the picture of the ash tree of existence are quite 
similar.* 

The tendency to leave signs of their mythology upon the 
rocks and cliffs, and in the caves, was very strong among the 
Dacotahs. There is a belief in the Omaha tribe that before the 
spirit finally departs from men, at death, they float toward a cliff 
overhanging the Missouri, not far from the present Santee 
Agency, and cut upon the rocks a picture showing the manner 
of their death. It is said that these pictures are easily recog- 
nized by the relatives and friends of the deceased. The place is 
called, “Where the spirits make pictures of themselves.” 

The thunder god was a being of terrific proportions. It bears 
the shape of a bird. There are four varieties of this bird, one is 
black, with a long beak, and four joints to its wings. (See 
Fig. 6.) Another is yellow, without beak, but with six quills 
to its wing. The third is scarlet, and is remarkable for having 
eight joints to its wing. The fourth is blue, with two plumes of 





- *See Fourth Annual Report Ethnological Bureau, p. 84. Also see Mallet’s Antiquities, 
rontispiece. 
tThe belief is common among the Omahas and among the Ojibwas that the spirit 
hovers about the grave. On this account food and water are placed at the heads of the 
aves. Among the Ojibwas there is a little house constructed over the grave. The fo 
is placed upon the fioor within the house, while the image which shows a totem of the 
deceased is carved upon the gable of the house.—/ournal of Folk Lore, March, 183, page 11. 
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down for wings. When this bird flies, it is hid by thick clouds. 
The lightning is the flash of its eyes and the thunder the echo 
of its voice. The house of this god is on a mound, which stands 
on the summit of a hill, and opens to the four points of the 
compass. Each doorway is watched by a sentinel, a butterfly 
at the east, a bear at the west, reindeer at the north, and a beaver 
at the south. He is represented in the human form, His eye- 
brows are lines representing the sky, from which two chains of 
lightning zig-zag downward. 

Here we have the symbolism of the sky worship which pre- 
vailed among the Zunis, but localized among the Dacotahs. 
Another divinity of the Dacotahs is called the “moving god.’’ 
He holds the four winds. He invented the spear and the toma- 
hawk and gave them to the Indians. His home is in the 


Fig.6.—Thunder Bird. 


boulders, and the boulders are always worshiped as symbols of 
the divinity. The stone god Toohkan is another divinity. He 
is the oldest god. His symbol is the Lingam, His home is the 
round or oval stone, about the size of a man’s head, This is 
often painted red and covered with swan’s down. 

There is a round stone at Red Wing which was formerly vis- 
ited by the Dacotahs and painted red as a reminder of the 
divinity. This stone was thrown into the water by the whites, 
but was replaced by the Indians. Another stone, near St. Paul, 
was painted in a similar way, This has been descriked by the 
Rev. H.C. ilovey. Rock inscriptions in a cave near St. Paul 
have been described by Mr. T. H. Lewis. One of these has the 
shape of an immense bird with drooping wings. See Fig. 6. 
This was evidently designed to represent this divinity. The 
feathers in the wings of this bird are drooping, and possibly may 
symbolize the falling of rain. There is serpent form attached to 
the head. This may symbolize the lightning. It was evidently 
designed to represent the thunder bird, A similar figure may 
be seen in a cave in Allamakee County, Iowa. Inthe same cave 
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are human faces, with horns rising owt of the faces. In the 
same region are pictures of snakes, animals, canoes and cres- 
cents. In Reno cave, in Houston County, Minnesota, there are 
carvings to represent birds and men. One figure represents a 
man with large hands, to represent clouds, and a crooked head, 
to represent lightning, and a circle enclosed in a triangle, to 
represent the sun. See Fig. 7. In Lamoille cave, in Minnesota, 
there is a man with upraisedarms. The upper parts of the arms 
are in the shape of plants. See Fig. 8. . This was a human tree 
figure. 

Oonktaghe is the god of the waters. He wears the horns of 
an ox as symbols of power; but has the human form. See 
Figs. 9 and 10, This divinity is male and female. The dwelling 
place of the male is the water and the female the earth. The 
Dacotahs offer sacrifices both to the water and to the earth, It 


Fig.7.—Lighining God. Fig. 8.—Human Tree. 


was this god which Carter speaks of as a spirit which dwells 
under the falls of St. Anthony, in a cave of awful dimensions. 
The god Oonktaghe taught the Dacotahs what colors to use, but 
Heyoka told them how many streaks to paint upon their bodies. 
The use of paint with the Dacotahs was always symbolic. Scarlet 
cr red was always for sacrifice; blue was the symbol of the sky. 
There was no temple for worship among them. Rites of initia- 
tion and of purification were common, as among other tribes, 
but the details were peculiar to themselves. The iniation of 
warriors was similar to that of -the Mandans, and the same 
cruelties were practiced. The medicine men were sorcerers and 
acted as jugglers and exorcists. There was a religious society 
among them that was full of symbolism. The supernatural was 
always present with them. Everything mysterious was called 
Wakan, which is identical with the Great Spirit of modern times. 
The animals were mingled with the human beings. 


VI. The Cherokees also had their culture hero. This singular 
people was formerly located in the mountains of north Georgia, 
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eastern Tennessee and North Carolina, and might be called 
the mountain people. They were once located on the Ohio 
river and were probably a branch of the Iroquois, but they were 
driven south by the Algonkins and became mingled with the 
Muscogees. Their divinities are not so well known as those of 
other tribes, but there is a resemblance between their myths and 
those of the northern Indians, and yet there was a mingling of 
the southern system of sun worship with their mythology. We 
find ourselves on the borders of another system, a system of sky 
worship, which was allied to that of the cliff dwellers, and yet 
has the characteristics of the Iroquois and the Algonkin myth- 
ologies. The best information is that furnished by the collection 
of manuscripts gathered by Mr. James Mooney, written in the 
Cherokee alphabet. Mr. Mooney says that the exposition of 
aboriginal religion could be obtained from no other tribe so well, 


\y 


Figs. 9 and 10.—Oonktaghe. 


for the simple reason that no other tribe has an alphabet of its 
own, Like the Celtic Druids, the shamans or priests found it 
necessary to cultivate a long memory, but among the Cherokees 
the alphabet enabled them to commit the record to writing. 
The religion of the Cherokees is animal worship, and the begin- 
nings in which elements and the great powers of nature were 
deified. 

Their pantheon includes gods of the heaven above, the earth 
beneath and the waters under the earth The animal gods 
constitute the most numerous class. Among these are the great 
horned serpent, rattlesnake, terrapin, hawk, rabbit, squirrel. 
The spider was prominent; his duty was to entangle the soul in 
the meshes of his web, or to pluck it from the body and to drag 
it away to the black coffin and the darkening land. There are 
elemental gods, fire, water, and sun. The sun is called une’ 
lamihi, “the apportioner;” the water, “long person,” referring to 
the river. 

In their myths we recognize the culture hero as a creator; also 

he two brothers. The earth is a flat surface; the sky an arch of 
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solid rock suspended above it. The arch rises and falls continu- 
ally day and night. The sun is a man so bright that no one can 
look at him. He comes through the eastern opening every 
morning, travels acrsss the heavens and disappears in the western 
opening and returns by night to the starting point. This story 
of the sun traveling back to its starting point by an underground 
path, is very common and wide-spread. Ellis speaks of it as 
prevailing in the South Sea Islands. 

One story is, that here lived great snakes, glittering as the sun 
and having two horns on the head. The last of which was 
killed by a Shawnee Indian. He found it high up on the 
mountain. He kindled a great fire of pine cones in a circle; as 
he jumped into the circle a stream of poison poured from the 
snake. He shot his arrow into the seventh stripe of the ser- 
pent’s skin. On the spot on which the serpent had been killed, 
a lake formed, the water of which was black. 

This conception of the horned snake is very common. The 
Jesuits found a legend among the Hurons of a monstrous ser- 
pent, called Nuniout, who wore on his head a horn that pierced 
rocks, trees and hills. Dr. D. G. Brinton thinks that the tale 
was carried from the Creeks and Cherokees to the Hurons by 
the Shawnees. It may, however, have been inherited by the 
Cherokees from the Iroquois.* He also thinks that the horn 
symbolized the strength of the lightning, the horn of the serpent 
of the heavens, which pierces trees and rocks. 

Another story is connected with Looking Glass mountain. A 
man whose name was “Kanati,” the lucky hunter, and his wife, 
who was called “Selu”, the corn, had a son, who was accustomed 
to play by the river every day. The boy told about a wild boy 
who called himself elder brother, and who came out of the 
water. The parents managed to seize this wild boy and take 
him home, but he was always artful and led his brother into 
mischief and to be disobedient. Kanati kicked the covers off 
from four jars in the corner, when out came swarms of bed bugs, 
fleas and gnats, which crawled all over the boys and bit and 
stung them. The boys finally killed the mother and dragged 
the body around in a circle, Wherever her blood fell on the 
ground the corn sprang up. This is the reason why corn grows 
only in a few places. They contended with the wolves; they 
ran around the house until they made a trail, except on one side 
where they left a small open space. The trail changed to a high 
fence. When the wolves came the boys passed in through the 
opening; the wolves could not jump over the fence; the boys 
took their arrows and shot those inside the fence, and after- 
wards set fire to the grass and bushes outside the fence and 
burned nearly all the other welves. 

Their next exploit was: The wild boy got a wheel and rolled 





*Sce Myths of the New World, p. 119. 
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it in various directions, so as to find their father, the Kanati. 
The wheel rolled in the direction in which it was always night, 
but came rolling back. He then rolled it to the south and the 
north and it came back; at last he rolled it toward the sun land, 
and the two brothers followed it. After several days they found 
Kaniti with a dog by his side. The dog was the wheel which 
they had sent after him to find him. This conception of the 
wheel is very rare among the uncivilized tribes, though it was 
very common among the civilized rrces of Europe and Asia. 
The Basques were accustomed to roll the wheel through the 
fields as a symbol of the sun. There are symbols on the rocks 
of Arizona which resemble wheels, Others which resemble 
sphinxes, and there are shell gorgets in the Cherokee territory 
which contain circles and crescents and crosses with curved arms, 
symbolizing the revolution of the season. Mr. Staniland Wake 
has an article on the subject. 

Among the Cherokees there is a story of a serpent. The 
conjurer, by his magic spells, coils the great serpent around the 
house of a sick man to keep off the witches, but he is always 
careful to leave a small open space between the head and tail of 
the snake, so that the members of the family can go down to the 
spring to get water. This myth seems to have been wide- 
spread, for there is an effigy of a snake in Wisconsin which 
marks the site of a lodge circle, This effigy is near a spring of 
water called Mineral Springs. The opening between the head 
and tail of the snake is toward the spring. There are not many 
of the Cherokee myths which have been identified with any 
particular objects of nature, though the old men who retain the 
myths always look back to the region from which they came, 
their memory associating the myth with the mountains and 
rivers. A fragment of the tribe still remains east of the Allegheny 
mountains. ‘These identify thé myths with particular spots. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN ARCHAZOLOGY AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


By Gerorce A. Dorsey. 


The collections I shall speak of are all from the west coast of 
South America, and include the most important localities in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile. 

From Colombia are two collections of pottery, one from the 
province of Chiriqui, north of Panama; the other from Ibique 
and Garcia, in the Cauca river valley. These collections include 
only the well-known typical specimens, and contribute no new 
torms to those already described from these localities. 

The collection from Ecuador is from the island of La Plata, a 
place heretofore unknown to students of South American arch- 
zology, hence ot peculiar interest and value. La Plata is a 
small, almost barren island, about twenty-five miles off the coast 
ot Ecuador and within two degrees of the equator. [t has never 
been inhabited during historic times, yet the results of the ex- 
cavations show that the island must have been inhabited for a 
long period in ancient times, or was the seat of strange cere- 
monies performed there by the people of the coast. Expiora- 
tions were carried on at two places on the island. The first 
place explored was a triangular portion of ground tormed by 
the junction of two small ravines, near the sea level. Here 
were found a large quantity of cut stones and potsherds. Near 
the center of the triangle, and at a depth of sixteen teet, was 
found a grave which contained two skeletons, earthen-ware 
vessels, gold, silver and copper images and ornaments, and a 
most remarkable stone ax. All of these objects are quite unlike 
the material found elsewhere on the island or on the coast of 
Ecuador, but, strangely, they are in all respects similar to that 
found in Cuzco, in the interior of Peru and 1200 miles distant. 

The squared stones and potsherds above mentioden evidently 
form an intrinsic part of the material found at the other point of 
excavation. This wasona high, plateau-like portion of the island, 
about 300 yards from the triangle explored. 

The cut stones average about six inches in length and breadth 
‘and two in thickness. They are marked on one side by two 

pairs of parallel lines placed at right angles and running diagon- 
ally across the stone. Within the lines are inscribed circles. 
These stones are not found elsewhere and their exact use is 
unknown. They are probably connected with some game. The 
pottery is all fragmentary, and consists principally of heads, 
portions of bodies, arms, legs, etc., and a few portions of jars. 
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The type of the pottery more generally approaches that of the 
Cauca valley, Columbia, but in many respects is very different. 
There is probably much of great interest awaiting future inves- 
tigators on the island, and that which has done may be consid- 
ered as the introduction to a new field. 

Of the many important localities in Peru represented in the 
collection, I shall only mention Ancon, Iquique and Cuzco. The 
necropolis of Ancon is perhaps the best known and most exten- 
sive burying ground in all America. Easily reached by rail 
from Lima and possessed of a good harbor, the work of search- 
ing for relics rarely ceases. 

It has been attempted to show a portion of the rainless, barren 
coast at the Exposition. Two large sections of the main floor 
have been fenced off, and within have been reconstructed shallow 
graves, in which have been placed the bundles or packages con- 
taining the desiccated bodies. Around them are the earthen- 
ware vessels and calabashes of food, work-baskets, looms, 
implements of various kinds, tablets, etc. 

Besides these two enclosures there are four cases which show 
the contents of many other Ancon graves, which were in such 
a poor condition that it was not possible to place them in the 
enclosures. From these the contents of the graves can be 
studied in greater detail, tor not only can the objects found inside 
the wrappings be seen, but from the skeleton the sex of the 
occupant of the grave can be determined. 

From such data it will be possible to work out much entirely 
new concerning a most interesting field. Some of the results 
already obtained are very interesting, and are generally such as 
we might expect to find. I can only mention some of the more 
important. ‘The women are generally buried at a greater depth 
than the men, and more often are their graves covered with a 
roof.. This roof is about seven feet square, made of reeds and 
supported by sticks of Algaroba. The objects accompanying 
the men are war-clubs, agricultural implements, slings, tablets 
and the llama and dog. Those peculiar to the graves of the 
women are work-baskets, containing spindles, thread, wool and 
cotton, looms and other implements employed in weaving or 
manufacturing garments. 

Earthenware vessels and calabashes of food are common to 
the graves of both sexes, and furnish us some insight into their 
means of sustenance, and, further, an additional standard to 
gauge their height in civilization. Corn and beans are found in 
almost every grave, while peanuts, dried fish, crabs and many 
kinds of dried fruit are not uncommon. 

The degree of skill reached by these people in the art of 
weaving is little short of marvellous. Garments woven after 
the manner of the celebrated Gobelin tapestry are frequently 
met with as weil as specimens of embroidered and printed cloth. 
Two looms were found, containing partially completed products, 
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while incomplete spindles of thread are found in great quantities. 
Indeed there is nothing wanting to tell us the complete story 
of their daily life; more complete, perhaps, than that of any 
other ancient and bygone race on the American continent. 

Another of the important localities represented is Iquique, 
now a city in Chile, but from the archeologist’s standpoint, a part 
of Peru. This collection, so tar as I know, is the only one to be 
found in this country. While not at all, extensive in amount, 
the Iquique case takes place in prominence along side of Ancou. 
- Only three graves were found, but they yielded twelve very 
badly decayed mummies, or more properly, skeletons. The 
graves were quite shallow and roughly made, and the bodies . 
had been covered with large pieces of skins. The accompany- 
ing objects show that the ancient people of Iquique lived princi- 
pally upon fish and corn. The series of fishing implements is 
very complete and interesting, and contains both wooden spears 
with well-made flint points and curiously made hooks of bone 
with a double cactus spine barb. Several well-made lines were 
also found, and oblong sinkers and copper hooks. 

Perhaps of greater interest are the rude round bows and 
arrows. These are not found north ot Iquique. Of the remain- 
ing objects found in the graves I can only mention, the baskets 
and pottery, sandals and head bands,paint boxes and pigments, 
dried fish and double bladed paddles of three pieces. 

The other locality of Peru yet to be described is Cuzco. In 
connection with the collection made by the department in this 
region, mention should be made of the very valuable and inter- 
esting material collected and exhibited in the Anthropological 
building, by Sefior Emelio Montes. This gentleman 1s a resi- 
dent of Cuzco, and has devoted his life time to the coliection of 
the antiquities from the principal seats of power near the old 
Inca capitol. His collection is invaluable and deserves careful 
study. The burials of the Cuzco region were not made in the 
ground as on the coast, but in caves, either natural or artificial, 
in the sides of the mountains. Fortunately for us the same 
custom of burying the objects of the owner with him prevailed 
as on the coast. I shall speak only of three classes of objects, 
stone, copper and earthenware. The first group is of most im- 
portance, as scarcely any objects of stone are found on the 
coast. Here, however, they found a considerable portion of the 
domestic and warlike implements. The collections include 
many metates or mortars and pestles. Some are beautifully 
made of hard colored stone and decorated with serpents or 
heads of pumas or llamas. Another common object is the 
stone spindle whorl, and there are many stone knives, hatchets 
and star-shaped objects which were mounted on sticks and used 
as war clubs. The collection ot Sefior Montes contains numer- 
ous beautiful small idols of turquoise, lapis lazuli, and other hard 
stones. 
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The copper objects include knives, hatchets, spindle whorls, 
shawl pins, plates, idols, etc. Probably the most curious objects 
of copper are the long ear ornaments, made by fastening a 
round bar of copper into a disk of two inches diameter. 

Nowhere in all Peru is such beautiful pottery found as in 
Cuzco. It is remarkable both for its graceful form and its pure, 
simple decoration. One piece in the Department has been 
greatly admired and is perhaps the most beautiful vase ever 
brought from Peru. It is of the typical Cuzco shape, with an 
inverted conical base, elliptical body, and long, gracetul neck. 
The decoration consists of concentric squares made of triangles 
of different colors, and done in such a manner as to resemble 
the most delicate mosaic work. Mention should be made of 
several vases of wood, carved out of a single piece of wood. 
An animal’s head, generally a puma or llama, is otten worked 
out on the side, and the whole is painted in geometrics or alle- 
gorical figures, and gives the appearance of having been inlaid. 

Peru is.a wonderfully rich country for the archzologist, and 
nature has assisted most materially to preserve for us the most 
delicate fabrics as well as the fortresses and temples. The col- 
lections tell only a part of the interesting story of the ancient 
Peruvian. There are yet many localities, containing equally 
rich and instructive material, awaiting the future investigator. 
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ON THE WORDS “ANAHUAC” AND “NAHUATL.” 
By Danret G. Brinton, M. D. 


These two words are of constant occurrence in works about 
Mexicc, Anahuac being used in a general way to signify the 
country, as in the phrases, “The ancient empire of Anahuac,” or 
“The plateau of Anahuac;” while the principal language of its 
inhabitants, sometimes called Aztec or Mexican, is now generally 
spoken of among scholars as the Nahuatl, and those who use it are 
referred to, by the plural form of the same word, Nahua or Nahuas. 

A learned writer, Dr. Edward Seler, has recently challenged 
the correctness of the term, Anahuac, in this sense: claiming 
that originally it had no such signification, but was introduced 
into Spanish through a blunder of one of the early missionaries, 
brother Toribio de Benavente, better known by the Nahuatl 
name he adopted, Motilinia, or “The Poor Man;”’ while the 
employment of the word “Nahuatl” for the tongue in general, 
and “ Nahuas” for those who spoke it, has been questioned by 
several writers, and was rejected by Buschmann in his monu- 
mental work in favor of “Aztec” and “The Aztecs.” ? 

It seems worth while, therefore, to submit these words to 
renewed analysis, to ascertain their precise original sense, their 
relationship, if any, and the propriety of their employment with 
the connotations I have alluded to. 

Let us begin with NVahuatl.. That venerable fountain of 
knowledge about ancient Mexico, the history written by 
Father. Sahagun, has a section headed, “In this it is explained 
who those were who called themselves Nahua.” It begins with 
these words: “The Nahua were those who spoke the Mexican 
language, although not pronouncing it like true Mexicans. They 
called themselves Chichimecs, and asserted that they were de- 
scended from the Toltecs who remained in the country after 
their compatriots were exiled.” * In another passage it would 
appear that they spoke a dialect superior to that of the Mexicans 
proper, for the writer says, “Those who to-day speak clearly the 
Mexican language and are called Nahua, are the descendants of 
the Toltecs.” * 

A still more ancient and trustworthy authority corrects in 
this the 1 SNR historian. I refer to the document known as the 





t See his article, “Sur le mot ‘Anauac’,” in the Comfte Rendu of the Congres Inter- 
national des Americanistes. VIII Session, p. 586. 
2 Ueber die spuren der Aztekischen sprache in nordlichen Mexiko und hoheren 
Amevhagiodben Norden. 
3 roneqan. Historia de la Nueva Espana. Lib. X, cap. 29. 
4 Ibi 
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Codex Ramirez, an historical account of the native tribes taken 
down shortly after the Conquest, directly from their pictured 
records. It starts off with these words: “The Indians of this 
New.«Spain, according to the uniform statement of their own 
histories, proceed from two different nations, The first of these 
they call the Mahuatlaca, which means ‘people who speak intelli- 
gibly and clearly’, by this distinguishing themselves from the 
second nation, one of barbarous condition, living by hunting, to 
whom the Nahuatlaca applied the name Chichimeca, hunters, or, 
as another name, Ofomies.” * 

In the Codex Ramirez the whose story of Tula and the Toltecs 
dwindles into an episode in the history of the tribe Mexi, and 
all the Nahuatl-speaking nations are embraced undér the term 
Nahuatlaca, a compound of Nahuatl and Tlacail, people, the 
plural of which is ZZaca. 

This generic sense of the word was also adopted by that very 
respectable authoricy, Geronimo de Mendieta, who, in his Eccle- 
siastical History, defines it to include “the Mexicans and all 
the tribes who speak their language.”? His copyist, the Franciscan 
Torquemada, muddles the matter somewhat, as he often does, 
leaving the impression that the Nahuatlaca were confined to the 
valley of Mexico; but he is always a second-hand authority. * 


Nahuatl, therefore, must stand as the stem from which the 
Nahuatlaca, “the Nahuatl people,” derive their appellation. In 
an abbreviated form they are also called by Sahagun Nahoas, 
and by Mendieta Nakuas and Nauales,* It was undoubtedly 
also the sole and genuine name of their language as a linguistic 
unit, as Buschmann frankly acknowledges, though for certain 
reasons he preferred another. ° 

What now does JVahuat/ mean? Is it a radical or a derived 
expression? All previous writers have accepted it as a radical 
of the language, and have contented themselves with quoting the 
rendering of it given by Molina in his dictionary : “/Vauat/, some- 
thing that sounds well, as a bell, etc.; or, an accomplished man.”® 

All have seen in it a primary reference to the language, as one 
which is sonorous, or agreeable to the ear, or intelligible to those 
who speak it. Here, I believe, they have committed’a grave 
error, and quite misunderstood the purport of the name. It is 
easy to see from a comparison of allied words from the same 
root that the original sense of Vahuatl is something much more 
important than this. 





1 Codice Ramirez, ed. Mexico, 1878. ‘ 
2“*Los Mexicanos y los que participan su lengua.” Mendieta, Zcclesiastica Indiana, 


. 06. 
3 Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, Lid. “+ » Chap. xX. 
4 ‘*Mexicanos o Nauales.”” Mendieta, u. s. 
¢ Nahuatl ist der echte und oe Seana ier das Aztekischen Idiom.” Buschmann, 
Ueber die Aztekischen Ortsnamen, s. 
6 “Hombre ladino,” literally, a Latinist, but applied to educated and accomplished men 
generally. Molina, Vocabulario Mexicono,sv. Biondelli translates it exfers lingue. Vo- 
cabularium Aztecum. 
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We have, for instance: Nauatia, v., to command, to give 
permission, to govern inferiors; Mauatile, v., to have authority 
or command; n., an authorized person, one holding authority; 
Nahuatilli, the acknowledged laws and ordinances of the state, 
and the books in which they were written. * 

From these come the words: Vauati, to speak clearly and 
distinctly, to explain; Mauatlato, an expounder or interpreter. 
The sense of Nahuail, therefore, is ‘to speak as one having 
authority or knowledge,” and hence, superior, able, astute (as 
Siméon has to some extent recognized in his dictionary),* The 
trivial meaning of well-sounding, or sonorous, is a later develop- 
ment of the connotation. We thus reach the real sense of the 
appellation, Vahuatlaca. It is “the Superior People,” “the Com- 
manding People.” Those who bore it applied it to themselves 
out of a feeling of that national pride and tribal egotism which has 
been the parent of so many such self-laudatory appellations the 
world over. 

Can we trace this radical still farther back in its history? 
I believe we can, and that we can show that it was not a genuine 
property of the great Uto-Aztecan stock of tongues, but of some 
other, to the south of it, the Zapotec or the Maya. The evidence 
of this'I have collected elsewhere, and shall not repeat here. If 
the supposition is correct, it would have this corollary—that the 
patronymic Nahuatlaca was not adopted by the people who 
applied it to themselves until some time after they had settled 
in the valley of Mexico, and had acquired some important 
elements of their culture from their neighbors of Zapotec and 
Maya lineage. ' 

So much for the Vahuat/; let us nowturn to Anahuac. Here 
the problem is considerably more complicated. I will first attack 
the crucial question proposed by Dr. Seler: Was it as a geo- 
graphical term, employed by the Nahuatlaca themselves, to 
indicate the territory in, and indefinitely around, the valley of 
Mexico, so that their example would justify us in speaking of 
“the Plateau of Anahuac,” and soon?” Dr, Seler denies this. 
He declares that any such use of the word “is absolutely false, 
and, more than that, illogical”; that it means “ by the side of the 
water”, and could not be so applied; and that the worthy Father 
Motilinia, to whom he traces the responsibility in introducing 
the term, was not much richer in his knowledge of the Nahuatl 
tongue than he was in name or in worldly goods. Moreover, 
Dr. Seler suspects that the Jesuits have had a hand in this 
matter, and have darkened the truth about it. He is willing to 
recognize an Anahuac, “by the sea,” on the coast of the gulf of 





1 On this word see Simeon, Annales de Chimalpahin, Introd. p. 7. 

2“*Fin, ruse, habile.” Dictionnaire de la Langue Nahuatl, sub voce. I should add 
that the sound of the / in these words is practically nothing, It is inserted by some 
writers, not as an aspirate, but simply to indicate that the two vowels are to be given their 
full value in enunciation. 
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Mexico, and another, “ by the sea,” on the Pacific; but none in 
the interior. 

It appears to me that Dr. Seler can not have carefully read 
the passage in Motolinia’s History to which he refers, It is a 
remarkable paragraph, revealing to us the primitive geographical 
notions of the ancient Nahuas, and illustrating the extraordinary 
similarity of their conceptions of the physical world to those 
in vogue among the northern hunting tribes and among many of 
the early geographers of the Old World. 

I translate it from the first Treatise of Motilinia’s History, as 
follows: “ The proper and general name which they (the Nahuas) 
have tor this World is ‘the great Earth encircled and surrounded 
by water,’ the particular and special meaning of which is ‘World’. 
* * * When speaking of the whole World in this language 
they call it Cemanahuac, a compound of Cem and Anahuac. 
Here, Cem conveys the idea of union or conjunction, as if we 
were to say, ‘The whole united Anahuac.’ Further, this word 
is a compound of az, water, and zahuac, within or round about, 
that is, something which is within or encircled by water; there- 
fore, as they hold that all the earth, or the World, is within its 
shores, or surrounded by the water, they speak of it as Cem- 
anahuac, which properly includes every created thing beneath 
the heavens, without distinction; such being the real force of 
the syllable Cem.” 

It will be noticed, in the first place, that in this passage Father 
Motilinia says nothing about the question whether the natives 
used the word Anahuac as a designation of their own country, 
He is explaining their general cosmical notions, and it is very 
interesting to find them identical with those which in one of my 
works I have shown to be prevalent among many other Ameri- 
can tribes. Dr. Seler’s criticism on this passage is, therefore, 
quite wide of the mark. 

But I do not take refuge in this. It is quite true that in 
several passages, some quoted by Dr. Seler, Motilinia distinctly 
writes the name Anahuac as synonymous with New Spain; he 
says, in various places, “This Jand of Anahuac or New Spain;” and 
there is no gainsaying his responsibility for this. He leaves it 
clearly to be inferred that while the expression cem anauac means 
terra firma, in general, mahuac by itself meant, of course ina 
general and vague way, consistent with their defective geograph- 
ical knowledge, the country of the Nahuas. 

There is certainly no reason why Anahuac, in its ordinary 
sense of “near the water” or “the waterside,” should not have 
been applied to the land about the lakes in the valley of Mexico 
from the first moon in which a Nahuatl-speaking people came 
into that valley. Buschmann’* justly remarks that they doubtless 





1 Ueber die Aztekischen Ortsnamen. S. 615. 
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made use of it in that region long before they ever saw either 
the Gulf of Mexico or the Pacific Ocean. They would natur- 
ally extend it, as their own borders extended, to take in a terri- 
tory of more or less circuit, not bordering nor in sight of the 
lakes. Geographical appellations constantly grow in this man- 
ner. How small was the area once included under the names 
Britain or Italy! 

But, fortunately, we are not left to conjectures and specula- 
tions about this, - We have in print, in good Nahuatl, written 
down by a native in the sixteenth century, what his ancestors 
understood under the term Amahuac; and this settles the 
question. The quotation I give is from the Annals of Chimal- 
pahin (Ed. Siméon, Paris, 1889). 

With reference to the death of the chief of the Mexi, Quetzal 
Mazatzin, which took place in 1410, he writes: “As soon as this 
became known, the Chololtecs of Totomihuacan, the Tlaxcaltecs, 
the Tliluilquitepecs of Huexotzinco, the Quauhxuecholtecs, the 
chiefs of Itzcocan, of Tetzcuco, of Xochimilco, of Totollapan, of 
Quauhnahuac, of Culhuacan, ot Tullocan, of Atzcaputzalco, of 
Tenanyocan, of Qquauhtitlan, of Teocalhuiacan, of Matlatzinco, of 
Mazahuacan and of Yiquipilco fell into great anger, and said, ‘Let 
us ally ourselves against these Mexicans; let us declare war 
against them for having driven out the chiefs of Chalco. Are not 
the people of Chalco our protectors?’ By this appeal the chiefs 
of Anahuac summoned each other from all parts.” PP. 85-6. 


In the course of the narrative the chiefs of these confederated 
nations are constantly referred to as “the chiefs or lords of 
Anahuac,” Tlahtoque yn Anahuaca, and, yn Anahuaca Tlahtoque, 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that Chimalpahin 
repeated faithfully the traditions and forms of his ancestors; and 
thus the geographical and historical propriety of the use of 
Anahuac to designate the interior of Mexico, or Mexico as a 
whole, is fully vindicated by aboriginal authority. 

There remains for further analysis the term Axahuac itself. 
Of course its composition, as given by Motilinia, is, a¢//, water, 
dropping, as usual the #/ in composition; and xahuac, a familiar 
postposition meaning near, by, alongside of, round about. But 
there is a curious similarity between this Vahuac and Vahuail. 
Moreover, the early lexicographer Molina gives the very word, 
Cemanahuac, the World, also under the form, Cemanahuatl. Is 
it possible that there is some occult connection or identity 
between the locative postposition, meaning near, around, within 
the compass af, and the adjective which we have seen signifies 
“able, skillful, or superior?” The bridge which I shall endeavor 
to erect between them may seem a hazardous one, but I think 
its buttresses are firm. The root of nmahuatl, meaning able, 
skillful, superior, is the monosyllable za, which in several closely 
located linguistic stocks in Southern Mexico means, “to know, 
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knowledge.” The man possessed of knowledge is everywhere 
he who is able. He can, because he fens. There is no need to 
teach the world the Baconian maxim: ‘‘Knowledge is power;” 
it is always recognized. 

Knowledge is always that which is within the mind, within 
the self; it is the nearest what there is to each one’s own per- 
sonality. Hence, we find that in these same stocks—I refer 
particularly, though not solely, to the Nahuatl, the Zapotec, and 
the Maya—the independent pronoun of the first person I is also 
closely akin to this root xa. 

In the Zapotec it is quite the same, ma,1; ia, mine. In the 
Nahuatl, ze, I, separable; 2, I, in composition; 0, mine. The 
Maya is more remote, but preserves the consonant; ex, 2m, ten, I. 
But let us take the Zapotec. Here the verb “to know,” is a 
reduplication of the first person of the personal pronoun, za, I; 
na-na, to know, literally, “my mine,” that which is with me, 
essentially mine. It is absolutely the same in the Huasteca dia- 
lect of the Mayan stock. 

Now it has long been recognized that in many languages the 
difference in the three persons—first, second ard third—is in its 
origin nothing else than a difference in direction; that the per- 
sonal pronouns are, in fact, adverbs of place, “I” and “mine” 
referring tu what is nearest, “thou” and “thine” to what is more 
or less remote in comparison. They belong to what Steinthal 
calls the class of “demonstrative,” in contrast to “qualitative,” 
roots,’ So true is this that in some languages there are three 
forms of the pronoun of the third person, expressive of the per- 
son being near, rather distant, or very distant.” That this is 
notably the case in the Zapotec has already been pointed out by 
Dr. Seler;* and this accounts for the parallelism which finally leads 
to identity in the radicals of the words Vahuatl and Nahuac. 

And finally, lest I should be charged in offering such an ety- 
mology, either, on the one hand, to have taken an unsupported 
and whimsical position; or, on the other, to have borrowed with- 
out acknowledgement the suggestion of an earlier and a distin- 
guished writer, I close with the words of Buschmann: “From 
the word Vahuaitl was derived, in my opinion, the postposition 
Nahuac, and into Vahuail we see it afterwards return.’’* 





1 Steinthal, Charakteristik des Sprachbaues, s. 320. 

2 Raoul de la Grasserie, De la veritable Nature du Pronom, in the Museon, 1888, p. 6. 
3 Compte-rendu du Congres International des Americanistes, VIII Session, p. 554. 

4 Buschmann, Ueber die Aztekischen Urtsnamen, s. 617. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Francis Parkman, the eminent historian of the French settle- 
ment in America and the war with the English colonies, died 
at his home on Prince street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., on 
the afternoon of November 9. His last sickness was brief, peri- 
tonitis being the cause of death. It was only recently that he 
celebrated his seventieth birthday in an unostentatious way. His 
home on the south bank of Jamaica pond was one of the most 
beautiful residences in the suburbs of Boston, and it was here 
that he did his best work in his last days. He was born in Bos- 
ton September 16, 1823. His father, Francis, and his great- 
grandfather, Ebenezer, were distinguished clergymen. His 
mother was a descendant of the Cotton family. In 1850 he 
married, when twenty-seven years old, the daughter of Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, of Boston, who died in 1858, leaving two daughters. 
His first book, “The Oregon Trail,” was published in tbe year 
1847. His second book, “The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the 
Indian War after the Conquest of Canada,” was published in 
1851. His third book, a novel, is not generally known, It 
was called “Vassall Morton,” and appeared five years after his 
first history. In. 1866 he published his “Book of Roses,” For 
a long time the thought of writing the history of the early French 
settlements in America was ever present with him, and after the 
death of his wife he again visited Europe for the purpose of 
gathering material for his work. In 1866 “The Pioneers of 
France in the New World” appeared, and two years later “The 
Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century,” and in 
1869 “LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West.” During 
the following five years he was engaged upon “The Old Regime 
in Canada,” which was published in 1874, and in 1877 “Count 
Frontenac and the New France Under Louis XIV.” was issued. 
After a lapse of seven years, in 1883 appeared “Montcalm and 
Wolfe” in two volumes, dedicated “To Harvard College; the 
alma mater under whose influence the purpose of writing it was 
conceived.” By European scholars he was regarded as the first 
of American historians.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES.—A paper was read by Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, at the 
meeting of the A. A. S. at Madison, on Polysinsethis in the Indian languages. 
The author lays down several principles which are radical to the most of 
these languages. Among these are, First, The use of prefixed personal 
pronouns; Second, Only two stems can be combined in a word sentence, an 
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these must be not of the same parts of speech; 7%ird, The verb and 
adjective must be placed after, and never before the noun, when they are 
combined ; Fourth, An adjective cannot be combined with a verb; Fifth, 
A qualifying word must not be interposed between two combined stems; 
but must be prefixed or suffixed. The author takes the ground that the 
holophrastic method is not so common as has been supposed; that there is 
syntax in these languages as in others; the agglutinative quality may have 
been overrated. Let us compare Mr. Hewitt with Albert Gallatin. -He 
says, that the pronoun was the most important part of speech; F7rs¢, All 
inflections are pronouns which represent the agent and the action of the 
verb; Second, That variations of nouns expressed animate and inanimate, 
as well as male and female. There were three numbers, singular, dual and 
plural; ZAzrd, There were two sorts of verbs, substantive and active. 
There were verbal adjectives which were conjugated as well as declined; 
Fourth, The manner of compounding words by writing the abbreviations of 
five or six, or more words was almost universal. The flexibility which 
would convert any part of speech into another, and which produced a 
multiplicity of forms and concentrated complex ideas into a single phrase 
or holopkrastic word, was a striking characteristic of the Indian language. 
Mr. Hewitt’s view is a novel one. We shall publish an answer from Dr. 
D. G. Brinton in our next number. 


THE DACOTAH, CHEROKEE AND IROQUOIS TRIBES—The editor of the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN has made the statement that the Dakotahs 
belonged to the same stock with the Iroquois and Cherokees, and has 
quoted Gallatin as favoring this opinion. Dr. Horatio Hale corrects the 
statement, and defends Gallatin. Now, as we read Gallatin’s synopsis 
again we find that he does not commit himself, but quotes Barton as 
authority on the affinity of the Cherokees and Iroquois, and makes no 
special statement as tothe Dacotahs. He speaks, however, of the Tuteloes, 
a branch of the Dacotahs, as formerly situated in North Carolina, and says 
that they migrated to the north and joined the szx mations in 1758, as one of 
the younger members of the confederacy. Our position, based upon 
tradition and archzological evidence, was that the bacotahs came from the 
same swarming center, with the Cherokees and the Iroquois, namely, the 
head waters of the Ohio, the forks of the Allegheny and Monongahela. 
Our conjecture was, that the Dacotahs reached this point by migrating 
northward from Florida, and the assertion of Dr. Hale, that the Dacotah 
language was not related to the Iroquois and was related to the Tuteloes, is 
sufficient warrant for us to lay the route down as acertainty. Theevidence 
that the eastern Dacotah language is older in form than the western coin- 
cides with the archzological evidence that the effigy builders, who were 
serpent worshipers, preceded the circle builders, who were sun worshipers 
and villagers. The Tuteloes were, in 1701, tall, likely men, having plenty of 
buffalos and every sort of deer among them. The Iroquois said of them, in 
1743, “We have had so inveterate an enemy we are willing to receive them 
into peace and forget all the past.” Dr. Hale's conjecture that the eastern 
Dacotahs followed the buffalos along the Big Sandy to the west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and so on to the region west of the Mississippi, is confirmed by the 
study of the effigies. The incorporation of the last fragment of the tribe 
with the Iroquois is explained by the above quotation. Dr. Hale’s correc- 
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tion does not refute, but rather confirms the point which we made as to the 
migrations of the Dakotas from the east to the west. As to the Cherokees, 
the evidence is that they migrated from the north southward after the time 
that the Dakotas migrated westward. In this the testimony of language 
and of archzology is the same. 

THE SHAWNEES were the Pheenicians of America. They did not originate 
any cult of their own, but were constantly borrowing. They were great 
wanderers; they began somewhere in Michigan, went south to the Ohio, 
wandered over the mountains to North Carolina, came north to Delaware 
and went back to Ohio again. Dr. Cyrus Thomas thinks that they may 
have built the stone graves in Tennessee; placed the copper figures in the 
Etowah mound in Georgia. He ascribes to them the modern looking fig- 
ures which have wings issuing from the shoulders, after the pattern of 
angels; he says whatever traces there are of Mexican ornaments and sym- 
bols in these mounds were derived from the Spanish miners. It is too early 
in the process of investigation for us to ascribe all these tokens to the Shaw- 
nees, but it does not conflict with any position which we have taken in 
reference to the antiquity of the Mound-builders. If we grant that the 
modern-looking relics were placed in the pyramid mounds by Shawnees, then 
those remarkable relics which attracted so much attention at the World’s 
Fair, which came from the Hopewell mounds, may have been placed there 
by the Shawnees. Many of these relics were in the shape of disks, called 
ear rings, or spool ornaments, which were covered with a plating of silver 
and were very uniform in size and shape as if they had been stamped. The 
mica ornaments looked as if they might have been cut with shears and were 
made in modern patterns. The copper plates which resemble trefoil 
ornaments and European medizval symbols of the cross, were very likely 
to have been made by some white man, perhaps by some Dutch trader; 
they are not of the native American type. This find complicates the Mound- 
builders’ problem, and yet, by no means, overthrows the position that there 
was a Mound-builders’ age. It only makes it more important that we should 
separate the protohistoric from the prehistoric relics, and that we study 
more definitely the Mound-builders’ cult as distinguished from the Indians’ 
cult. The Indian theory has brought great confusion into the problem; its 
advocates need only to cut off debate and the whole subject will become 
obscure. 

ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TOKENS.—The position which Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas now takes in reference to the western tokens, as having received 
an “impress” from Polynesia or from Eastern Asia, is one which we readily 
indorse, though the Pacific coast presents two or three distinct areas which 
furnish different types of art. The Atlantic coast shows no such evidence 
of Asiatic impress. Whatever there is must have come from Europe, rather 
than Asia. This, however, does not conflict with the opinion of the linguists 
in reference to the unity of the language, for the race and language may 
have been one, and yet the art, forms and symbolic types may have been 
many. 

THE TURANIAN.—The linguists seem to be divided as to the use of this. 
word. The American linguists, such as Dr. Hale and Dr. Brinton, make 
the language identical with the Siberian-Finnic, while the Orientalists, 
including Rev. Dr. A. H. Sayce, Dr. J. C. Black, and many others, make it 
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include the Malay and Mongol tongue, and identify it as the ancient 
Accadian and make it the language of the so-called ground race. 


THE RED INDIAN.—In our work on the Mound-builders, we took the 
position that the pottery not only furnished the portraits, but also showed 
the color, of the people who made them. We are satisfied that this is the 
case. The editor, in his childhood, was accustomed to recognize different 
tribes mainly by the color. A Winnebago was very different from a Potta- 
wattamie, a Monomonie very different from an Oneida Indian. These we 
now know belong to different stocks. The examination of the different 
tribes which were brought together at the World’s Fair convinces us that 
the common idea that the Indians were all of a red race, was a mistake, 
The Algonkins were a red race, and this has given the impression that all 
the Indians were the same color, but the Cherokees were always described 
as having light complexions. The Dacotahs differed from the Algonkins 
in color as well as in form. The color and other peculiarities are becoming 
blended, distinctive traits lost. Did any one see a red Indian at the World’s 
Fair? 

THE PULLMAN STATUE at Chicago has been criticised, and justly, too. A 
Sioux Indian was taken as a model for the statue, whereas a Pottowottamie 
should have been taken. This is like taking the French commander, 
Napoleon, as a model for the statue of the Spanish discoverer, Columbus, 
or the Duke of Wellington for Garibaldi. 

The narrative of the chief, Pokegan, the survivor of the Chicago massa- 
cre, has been published in the /zter Ocean. He claims that it was not a 
massacre, but a battle, yet speaks of the Indians having become frenzied 
by the whiskey which was thrown into the river, but was seized and drank 
in that shape. The Chicago river proving bad enough at that iime to ex- 
terminate the whole settlement. He claims that there were cases of rescu- 
ing white women and children by Indiau braves, but there had been no 
grateful recognition of the fact by the whites who were rescued or their 
friends. Two Englishmen, who were visitors among the Pottawattamies, 
incited the Indians to the massacre. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS'’ concession on the World’s Fair grounds has been 
criticised as unreliable. It probably was so, but could it have been other- 
wise? The technicality of a scientific exhibit reduced to a scale of inches 
would not have interested the public. As it was, however, the concession 
did interest. It was scenic and intended to besuch. The paintings hidden 
away in the caves were very good. The relics contained in the cabinet 
were excellent. The general plan was as good as it could be made under 
the circumstances. Mr. H. J. Smith, with the aid of Mr. Hayward of 
Minneapolis, are deserving of great credit. 

AMATEUR COLLECTORS have an important mission, notwithstanding the 
discredit occasionally thrown upon them by specialists. They have served 
a good part for science in collecting cliff-dwellers’ relics and making their 
habitations known. The Wetherells of Colorado are amateur collectors; 
they have served a good part for science. Mr. Edward Ayres, of Chicago, 
is another amateur collector. He is a business man, engaged in the work 
of selling ties to railroads, by the trainful, but he has a splendid collection 
of relics and a fine collection of rare books. It was owing, in great measure, 
to his interest in archzology that the citizens of Chicago were led to organ- 
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ize and establish the Columbian museum. The technicalities of the science 
may be well committed to specialists, but certain of the business men who 
have a general acquaintance with the resources of the interior, in the line 
of archzology, as well as of geology, are to be commended for their efforts 
in this direction. The west has suffered too much and too long from the 
neglect of its own interest. Archzological relics have been given away 
without stint, and eastern institutions have received the benefit. A western 
man, if he would become acquainted with the relics which were taken from 
the mounds or from the cliffs, must go to Washington or Boston, for he would 
find very few of them in the west. 


GIFTS TO THE MuseuM.—A million of dollars has been bestowed by 
Marshal Field, the merchant prince of Chicago, on condition that $2,000,000 
of stock be given. A large proportion of the articles that were in the 
Anthropological building will go into the new museum, including the Wy- 
man collection of Mound-builders’ relics, mainly from Wisconsin; the Smith 
and Moorehead collection from Ohio; the Dorsey collection from Peru, and 
many others. 


WESTERN ARCHZOLOGISTS.—The number of institutions which surround 
Chicago within a radius of 100 miles will surprise any one who has not 
known about them. These institutions are full of bright, active young men, 
many of whom will become specialists in different departments and will 
probably remain at the west. Heretotore a specialist, if he was to do any 
work in the line of original investigation, must be connected with some 
eastern institution, either the government survey, the Ethnological Bureau, 
the Smithsonian or Peabody Museum, or Columbia College. Western men 
have been continually called to the east. Nearly all of the prominent 
geologists and archzlogists in Washington are western men. A few have 
remained at the west, but were connected with the surveys at the east. 
Those who were not, have had great difficulties to contend with, for there 
was a constant tendency to draw te the east not only the relics and the 
workers, but even the contributions to magazines, and perhaps unconsciously 
to ignore the work which was done at the west by any private investigator 
or by any private journal. It is remarkable, however, that the largest 
number of books upon archzological subjects have been written by western 
men who are not connected with the surveys and institutions, though the 
most valuable reports have been published at the east. A very large 
number of the contributions to the eastern journals have been from western 
men, while eastern men have continued to send their contributions freely to 
the ANTIQUARIAN, which is the only journal published at the west. It has 
been a great encouragement that gentlemen of all sections have for fifteen 
years coéperated so freely in sustaining it. Forthis we are grateful. There 
should be no east or west in the department. We need the united scholar- 
ship of all parts of the country to carry it out. While the libraries, cabinets 
and institutions are in the east, the field is in the west. Eastern men must 
come west if they are to study the field, and so codperation is a necessity. 
Western men need to interchange thoughts with the specialists at the east. 


Dr. TOPINARD IN CHICAGO.—The visit of Prince Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Dr. Topinard, of Paris, to Chicago was early in the season, in March 
and April, before the exposition was really ready. These gentlemen did 
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not get as good an impression as they would otherwise have done. * It might 
have been better if they had waited until the Congress of Anthropology. 
They would have at least seen a few of the specialists and learned about the 
new points in archzology which were before the Congress. In the depart- 
ment of Folk Lore they would have learned many new things, possibly in 
ethnology, though the view of the different tribes in their modernized cos- 
tumes did not quite satisfy American students. The latest phase of the 
paleolithic question was brought out, without any one to present the other 
side. Perhaps these Europeans would go back to revolutionize the science 
of paleolithics in their own country; perhaps not. The subject is very new 
here, and is liable to undergo another change before the voyage to Europe 
would be completed. 


WE will correct the statement made in the last number of this magazine 
in reference to the foreign visitors to the Congress of Anthropology. There 
were several gentlemen present while their papers were read. Among them 
were Dr. Matthews, of England; Dr. M. A. Muniz, of the Peruvian army, 
who had a fine collection of skulls; Dr. Carl Lumholtz, who spoke of the 
cave-dwellers of the Sierra Madre; Mr. Richardson, of Cape Town, on the 
ethnography of South Africa; Mr. Wildman, on the culture of the Malay 
peninsula; Dr. Emil Hassler, on the ethnology of Paraguay, who exhibited 
native feather-work from that region; Mr. A. Parry on the Calendar Stone 
of Mexico, and others. 


TREPANNING.—The paper by Dr. Muniz, on trepanning, was briefly dis- 
cussed. The editor took the position that trepanning during life must not be 
confounded with the perforating of the skull after death. The first may 
have been for the relief of disease, the last from superstition, to let the soul 
out. The same conception may be at the the basis of both, for disease was 
a spirit which must be let out, or taken out in some way, The effort of the 
medicine men was to drive it out. The same superstition prevails in Africa 
and the South Sea Islands. The heads of idols are sometimes perforated 
to let the soul out. 


THE MEXICAN CALENDAR.—The paper by Mrs. Zelia Nutall attracted 
much attention. Mr. F. H. Cushing said that the symbolizing of the days 
of the ceremonials in an orderly succession corresponded to the phases of 
the sun and moon throughout the year. These ceremonials were conducted 
by the priests of Zuni, who were members of the thirteen successively 
graded cult societies. This would account for the thirteen and twenty 
which Mrs. Nutall discovered to be characteristic of the Mexican calendar. 
Thus another connecting link between the Zunis and the Aztecs has been 
furnished. 


THE GREEK THEATER.—The Journal of Philology for April, 1893, has 
an article on the position of the actors in the Greek theater of the fifth 
century, B. C., by John Pickard. 


THE INDIAN STORM GOD.—/ournal of American Oriental Society, for 
1892, Vol. XV., No. 2, has an article on India, the storm god, and the demon 
Naniuci, by Morris Bloomfield. 


CIRCLES AND AVENUES IN WALES.—Mr. A. L. Lewis has been publishing 
a series of articles on the standing stones of Great Britain. The most of 
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these are made up of circles and avenues. Theyare asfollows: Circles at 
Avebury Stone Henge. There are also circles and avenues in walls in Wales. 
In one called Cerrig-y-beddan, which is forty-one feet in diameter, and an 
avenue ninety-one feet long, and another earthwork called Castell Brogyntyn. 
It is a regular circle, fifty yards or so across, contained within a bank of 
earth from four to six feet high, outside of which is a ‘ditch. 


LEWIS AND CLARKE.—The Proceedings of the Philosophical Society 
for January, 1893, contains an account of the origiual manuscript of Lewis 
and Clarke, now in possession of the society, by Dr. Elliot Coues. Alsoa 
vocabulary of the Kwakiutl Indians. 
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Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1886-87. By J. W. 
Powell. Government Printing Office, Washington. 1861. 

This report is composed of two very important monographs. The first 
is entitled a Study of Pueblo Architecture and Tusayan and Cibola, by 
Victor Mindeleff; second, a Ceremonial of Hasgetti Dalgis, and Mythical 
Sand Paintings of the Navajo Indians, by James Stevenson. They are both 
splendidly illustrated and convey a vast amount of information. The 
Ethnological Bureau is certainly worthy of all the support which it gets 
from the government, for it is accomplishing a vast amount of work, work 
that could be carried out in no other way, and which needs to be done now, 
before there is any further invasion of the despoilers into this region. The 
interest in the cliff-dwellers has increased within the past few years. Those 
who secure this volume will form a pretty clear idea of the Pueblos and of 
the changes which have occurred in their location during the past three 
hundred years. The description is confined to one particular locality, but 
the reader will have the opportunity of comparing the structures here and 
elsewhere by taking the different reports which have been published. 

The Pilgrim in Old England. By Amory H. Bradford. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 1893. 

The Pilgrims were the first settlers at Plymouth, Mass. They differ from 
the Puritans, who settled in Boston. It was the landing of the Pilgrims in 
1620 that has made the date celebrated. This book is made up of various 
lectures before the students of Andover Seminary. It gives the princi>!<s 
which were early adopted by the Pilgrims, and for which they <ontended 
so strenuously. These principles were transferred to this country after 
their stay in Holland. The book is a history of their beginning in Old 
England. The author is a pastor of the church at Mow Clair. He was 
recently called to be the pastor of one of the largest c/:mrches in London, 
The publishers are well known and have furnished a very attractive book 


Nature, the Supernatural and the Religion of Israel. By Josiah Gilbert. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Curtis. 

The first two chapters of this book are very suggestive. ‘hey show great 
originality, and it is a pity that the book could not have been carried out in 
the same line, for it shows the principles which lie at the basis of nature, 
The principles may have been exercised in the history of the Israelites, but 
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the author does not show it. There is, however, enough in thé book to show 

great originality and thought, and the two chapters referred to are worth the 

price of it. 

Pocahontas, a story of Virginia. By John R. Musick. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 1893. 

The effort to make the early history of our country interesting to different 
classes of readers is very commendable. Mr. John R. Musick has taken 
different periods, such as the discovery, the explorations in New Mexico, 
the first settlement at St. Aadrebtind and the first settlement in Virginia, 
and has written a story about each of them. The story of Pocahontas is 
well known, but the author makes it the center of a narrative which 
embraces the voyages of Francis Drake, the adventures of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Capt. John Smith, even the settlement of the Huguenots, and 
the history of the colonies up to 1620. There is enough of the story about 
it to keep ‘attention and increase the interest. At the same time there is an 
accurate account of the events. which transpired. There is a happy com- 
bination of the critical history with the story telling in the book which 
makes it valuable as well as interesting. 
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The Transactions of the Canadian Institute, for September, 1893, con- 
tains the following articles: Abenakis of St. John river, by Edward Jack; 
Migrations of the Hurons, by A. F. Hunter; Episode in the Pontiac War, 
by Lieut. Rutherford; Early Traders and Trade Routes, by Capt. Ernest 
Cruikshank. The fifth annual report of the same contains a catalogue of 
specimens shown at the Columbian Exposition by David Boyle; the Coun- 
try of the Neutrals, by Coyan, B. A. 

A-wa’-to-bi, by J. Walter Fewkes, reprinted from the American Anthro- 
pologist, Washington, Uctober, 1893. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 2892-93. 

The Moon's Face, by G. R. Gilbert, address as retiring president, deliv- 
ered December 10, 1892, published April, 1893. 

Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, January Io, 1893. 

Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, at its fortieth 
annual meeting, held December 3, 1892. 
aoa Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
1893. 

Eighth Biennial Report of the Board of Directors of the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society, Topeka, 1892. 

Proceedings of the California Academy of Science, issued July 15, 1893. 

Occasional papers of the California Academy of Science, June, 1893. 

The Canadian Record of Science, Montreal, 1893. 

The American Journal of Philosophy, October, 1893. 

Bulletins de la Societe d’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1893. 

Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, sessions 
of 1891 to 1892, Quebec, 1892. 

lowa Historical Lectures, delivered before the State Historical Society, 
Iowa City, 1892, published by the society, 1893. 

The American Numismatic Society. Proceedings of the thirty-fourth 
meeting contains a history of the society, with a list of the papers read. 
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